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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


N APRIL 27 I had the honor of addressing the anriual meet- 
O ing of our sister Ohio State Historical and Archaeological 

Society at Columbus. It was my first visit to this organiza- 
tion and its headquarters, and I was pleased at the opportunity to 
become better acquainted with it in this personal way. Ohio has 
much in common with Pennsylvania historically because so much of 
our early history is inseparably a part of that of the “Ohio coun- 
try.” As usual, I found the Ohio people interested in the same 
things we are, and faced with about the same problems of organiz- 
ing and developing a statewide historical program. In every state 
we find some are doing a particular job better than others. It im- 
presses upon me the fact that our great need for local history in 
this country is a uniform and steady uplift of ALL activity. 

Ohio is in the process of re-evaluating its entire historical pro- 
gram and a committee is hard at work on the preparation of a 
report with recommendations. As we read through its preliminary 
conclusions, we see a disposition to improve the Society in all 
phases of its program. The Ohio organization is typical of the 
mid-western state historical society. It is a combined private and 
government operation. However, I was surprised to find the small 
private membership of the Society, which is about that of our own 
Association. The Society gets almost all its support from the State 
of Ohio. It is interesting to note that there are many who feel there 
should be more private support and membership back of the Society. 

Ohio has many historical societies and some of them appear to be 
in a flourishing condition. However, there is some lack of integra- 
tion of the work of the local societies with that of the state body. 
This is a matter of concern to many of the Ohio people and some- 
thing they hope to remedy. It is interesting to note that they are 
thinking of developing a state federation of the Ohio societies 
comparable to our own Federation. There is a feeling that the 
membership of the local societies ought to become members of the 
state organization in larger numbers. This sounds very much like 
our own situation as we approach a drive to interest the members 
of our local societies in membership in the Association. 

The theme of my address at Columbus was the basic importance 
of history, and especially our local history, in developing under- 
standing of and appreciation for our American heritage. The cur- 
rent world situation makes it clear that we must develop a new 
faith in our institutions and it must rest upon a deep and appre- 
ciative understanding of them. No person can believe in that which 
he does not understand. Ours is the task to furnish the facts of 
history which tell the story of our heritage as a free people. It is 
only through historical facts that we can get at the roots of our 
life as a nation. Those facts must be the product of research and 
scholarship. But they must be translated through publications, 
museums, historical markers, intelligent use of the press and radio 
into a living message which will reach all the people. 

We no longer can afford as members of this Association, or any 
other historical society, to indulge in the luxury of history for the 
historians. We need to redouble our efforts to provide history for 
everyone. That is why all of the activities which I noticed as under- 
way in Ohio are so significant. Whether it is new research and 
publications or improving our museums, we all are striving des- 
perately to help meet the need of the hour for a better understand- 
ing of America and its backgrounds. 

S. K. Stevens 
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MADAME PEAN (ANGELIQUE DES MELOIZES), THE 
INTENDANT’S “GODDESS” 

From apf di Irchiviste de la Province de Quebec pour ty28-1929. 

opposite page 18, from painting in the possession of the Marquis des 


Meloizes. 
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THE EPOCH OF THE BELLE RIVIERE* 
By Guy FREGAULT 


TRANSLATORS NOTE 


The government of French Canada had two heads: the Gov- 
ernor, who was the military commander and the titular chief of 
the government; and the Intendant, whose complex functions in- 
cluded justice, police, finances, procurement of supplies, and even 
the support of the Church. The Intendant was first councillor and 
presiding officer of the Conseil Supérieur, and the courts and court 
officers were under his jurisdiction. He was in complete control of 
all financial matters; payments, sales and expenditures could be 
made only on his order. 

Francois Bigot, the Intendant of New France from 1748 to the 
fall of the colony, was a major figure, equal in importance to, if not 
greater than, any of the five men who functioned as governor dur- 
ing his term of office. His abilities were very great, but—un- 
fortunately for New France—they were directed toward his own 
personal enrichment. He and his intimates made up a clique which 
gained huge profits at the expense of the government and of the 
Canadian people. In its later manifestations, this clique or “ring” 
became known as “La Grande Société,” for it operated as a huge 
trade monopoly, although it may never have been formally organized 
as a business. 

The French expedition of 1753 to occupy the Ohio country was 
significant not only in the history of New France and of Pennsyl- 
vania, but also in the career of Francois Bigot. In a brilliant pas- 
sage of his Francois Bigot, Administrateur francais, Dr. Guy Fré- 
gault presents the background, course, and result of this campaign 
in a new light, relating it to Bigot’s career, and demonstrating its 
effect upon Canada. It is therefore with great pleasure that we pre- 
sent this translation of an excerpt from Doctor Frégault’s two- 
volume biography, published in Montreal in 1948 as one of Les 
Etudes de I’Institut d'Histoire de l’Amérique frangaise. 

Donatp H. Kent 

*Guy Frégault, Francois Bigot, Administrateur francais (2 volumes, Mont- 


real, 1948), Volume II, pages 57-72; with the kind permission of the author. 
Translated by Donald H. Kent. a 
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NGE, MARQUIS DUQUESNE, on July 30, 1751,! entered 

the capital of New France, which received him with the “ordi- 

nary ceremonies.”? It would be too much to see in these official 
demonstrations an expression of the real feelings of the Canadians. 
They were expecting and hoping for the appointment of their com- 
patriot, the Marquis de Vaudreuil,* for ten years Governor of 
Louisiana. They experienced a profound deception.t After the 
death of La Jonquiére, Bigot was deep in conjecture; he, too, was 
thinking of a Canadian candidate. On May 4, he confided to 
Gradis, “If M. de Maurepas had remained in office, M. de Vaudreuil 
. would come here as general. I do not know if that has been 
changed. We are impatiently waiting for ships from France.’” 
About the same time, Rouillé forwarded to Duquesne his appoint- 
ment as Governor and Lieutenant General, as well as his instruc- 
tions.® Seemingly, it was La Galissonniére, then in very good stand- 
ing at court, who had inspired the minister in the choice of the new 
representative of His Majesty.* This man did not lack prestige. 
Grand-nephew of Ruyter’s famous rival, he bore with pride the 
heritage of the great sailor’s glory. Tall, well-built, gallant with the 
ladies, arrogant with everyone, impressed with his own importance, 
he showed himself exacting, hard, and overbearing, and made it 
apparent that he was born to command.® These inclinations quickly 
made him unpopular.’® Some extracts from his correspondence 
throw a singular light upon his character. “I have had much satis- 
faction,” he wrote one day, “in seeing all the Indians who have 


* Bigot to Rouillé, October 10, 1752, Public Archives of Canada [PAC], 
Archives des Colonies [AC], Series C 11 A, Volume 98, p. 139. By an error, 
the author of the “Mémoire du Canada” dates the arrival of Duquesne “ in the 
month of August,” Rapport de l’Archiviste de la Province de Québec 
[RAPQ] (1924-1925), 102. 

a Mémoires sur le Canada, depuis 1749 jusqu’a 1760 (Quebec, 

1873), 29 

* Pierre de Rigaud, Marquis de Vaudreuil-Cavagnal, was to be Duquesne’s 

ayia and the last French governor of Canada (1755-1760). D. H. K. 
* Ibi 
* Bigot to Gradis, May 4, 1752, PAC, Letters of Francois Bigot, n. p. 

° By the same occasion, Duquesne received a grant of 15,000 livres and an 
advance of 27,000 livres on his salary, Rouillé to Duquesne, May 11, 1752 
AC, Series B, Volume 95, p. 203. 

*La Pause, “Mémoire et reflexions politiques et militaries sur la guerre du 
Canada depuis 1746 jusqu’a 1760,” RAPQ (1933-1934), 148. 

» Annuaire de la noblesse de France, Volume 19 (1862), 158. 

* [Courville] Mémoires sur le Canada, depuis 1749 Fa 1760, 29, 57- 
58; “Mémoire du Canada,” RAPQ (1924- 1925), 102- 
v6 Franquet, Voyages et mémoires sur le Canada Gaba, 1889), 162. 
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come down this year tremble before me.’ He prided himself on 
having brought the colony “to a pitch of perfect obedience and of 
regularity in the service,” even while recognizing that he had 
succeeded “‘in fulfilling all these objects only as the effect of fear.’’!* 
The Canadians scoffed behind his back,’ and he knew it. In an 
otherwise completely polite letter to Madame Péan he thundered, 
“T had flattered myself, Madame, that I should rid the colony of the 
envious scoundrels of whom it is composed ... ; but those pests 
have as many lives as a cat, and an ever-venomous pen; for there 
have come back to me some horrors produced by them, in the few 
letters I have received. It would be a treat for me to discover such 
authors in order to make an example of them.” 

In the beginning, the intendant had only praise for his col- 
league.’® This man would be no King Log; from the first days he 
set about putting everything in good order and reforming the 
weaknesses “‘which an excessive liberality,” in Bigot’s opinion, had 
encouraged in Canada.’* The high magistrate was very glad of it. 
In the spring he had gone to Montreal.'? Although he had provided 
for everything to make his stay there agreeable—he had brought 
along Péan and his wife—, the misery which prevailed in this part 
of the country, plundered by his requisitions, and the claims with 
which the people consequently overwhelmed him, had annoyed him 
to the point that he had precipitated his return to Quebec.’* The 
new “general” would not be in a mood to tolerate such incon- 
venient outcries. 

Bigot, however, was full of attentions for him. Every year, in 
January, the governor was accustomed to go to Montreal, where 
various duties held him until the month of August, the time when 
he returned to the capital in order to reply to the dispatches from 
the Court. In 1753, Duquesne planned his trip for January 14. As 


oe to Rouillé, October 27, 1753, AC, Series C 11 A, Volume 99, 
3 


p35: 
Duquesne to Machault, October 10, 1754, AC, Series C 11 A, Volume 
99, p. 279. 

*Franquet, Voyages et mémoires sur le Canada, 147. 

™ Duquesne to Madame Péan [1754], in Mémoire pour Péan, July 7, 1762, 
PAC, Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal [BA], Archives de la Bastille, Volume 
12145, p. 38v-39; Mémoire pour Michel-Jean-Hugues Péan (Paris, 1763), 
m Bigot to Rouillé, October 10, 1752, Ae Series C 11 A, Volume 98, p. 139. 
1° Td. to id., October 12, 1752, ibid., p. 152. 
* Bigot to ‘Maurepas, May 15, 1752, PAC. Series C 11 A. Volume 98, p. 105. 
**“Ta Correspondance de Mme Bégon, ” RAPQ (1934-1935), 176. 
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this was his first major journey, the intendant proposed to accom- 
pany him as far as Pointe-aux-Trembles, to have a supper for him 
that evening, and serve him breakfast the next day. This was an 
agreeable excursion. To observe the proprieties of their station, 
the chiefs of the colony had themselves accompanied by attendants 
chosen with care. Duquesne surrounded himself with officers: 
Vergor, Péan, Marin, Saint-Ours, and others ; Bigot took with him 
five military men and five charming women, among them Mesdames 
Péan and Marin. It was an honor much sought after to take part 
in the retinue of the administrators. “One might,” noted Franquet, 
“consider this arrangement in imitation of the list which the King 
makes of the Seigneurs of the Court who are to take part in the 
journey to Marly.” When the carriages of these gentlemen began 
to move, there was activity on all sides. The habitants were required 
to beat the roads and prepare relays ; those who neglected to mani- 
fest in this manner their “attachment” to the depositories of au- 
thority and to their companions were thrown in prison; they had 
thought they would be excused from the duty, as they were con- 
vinced that the weather was too cold and unpleasant for the sched- 
uled trip to be made. In the evening, they played cards for stakes 
as high as at the King’s court. The next day, before undertaking 
the second day’s march, Duquesne made Bigot promise to set out 
himself for Montreal on February 8. Then, the intendant proposed 
that his guests spend the day at Pointe-aux-Trembles. The games 
continued, and there was feasting as magnificent as in the Palace. 
All these fine folk took the road to Quebec on the afternoon of the 
16th, and, when they reached the city, Madame Péan invited the 
company to a grand reception. They had amused themselves 
elegantly at the King’s expense for three whole days.’® 

As had been agreed with his colleague, the intendant left for his 
destination of Montreal on February 8. Ordinarily, he did not 
undertake this trip until March, but preparations for the great 
campaign which his colleague was planning made him hasten his 
departure. Everybody had wished to accompany him. He limited 
his court to about fifteen persons, among whom shone Mesdames 
Péan, Marin, Daine, de Lotbiniére and de Repentigny. In the morn- 


” Franquet, Voyages et mémoitres sur le Canada, 129, 141-145. “Nothing is 
stinted in this country, when the chiefs of the colony think of any trips or 
any movements. Everything is paid on a grand scale, and as they are the 
depositories of funds, expenses are not spared.” 
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ing, the intendant would offer his guests tea, coffee, or chocolate. 
At noon, they would lunch for two full hours. Every evening, there 
would be a grand dinner, a grand gaming-party, and a grand sup- 
per. On February 11, they had just left Trois-Riviéres when 
Duquesne appeared with Péan, Marin and Le Mercier. They acted 
as if the surprise had been delightful. Madame Marin, unwell, was 
resting alone, while the others were about to eat a bite and to 
have a game while waiting for supper; some malicious gossips 
affected to believe that the unexpected visit of Marin would allay 
the indisposition of his wife, but, alas! “it only made it worse.” On 
February 13, the retinue of the chiefs entered Montreal. The days 
passed in social visits at the homes of the ladies, the officers, and 
the notables. Bigot’s house became the rendezvous of bons vivants. 
Franquet observed with admiration: “Although his health is very 
delicate, he loves pleasure, is never so happy as when he can oblige. 
Every day he had 18 to 20 places set, evening and morning, laid 
the cloth six times while the general laid it once, and he would 
not have ceased having ladies of the city to dine and lavishing 
money on them, if the general, who did not intend to have any, 
had not induced him to call a halt. Against his will, he agreed to 
this arrangement. The ladies were no happier.” At the beginning 
of March, the engineer Franquet had the bad taste to think of se- 
rious matters, and asked the governor and the intendant to inspect 
a site suitable for the erection of barracks: “One of the days, they 
were busy, and on others the weather was too bad for going out; 
finally, they could not find a moment to go there.” He had also 
prepared a memoir on the posts of the upper country; Duquesne 
listened to it being read with a distracted ear, Bigot did not listen to 
it at all. He was really too busy. The higher functionaries shared 
their time between good dinners and big parties. Delighted with his 
sojourn, the intendant resolved not to go back to Quebec until the 
opening of navigation.*° 

In the midst of the delights of Montreal, the administrators 
worked out the preparations for a rough military expedition. It 
was concerned with resuming the policy of La Galissonniére in the 
Ohio valley. Outlined in 1747," this policy became actual fact two 


* Tbid., 129 ff., 131, 132 ff., 135, 136 ff., 139, 147-152, 156 ff. 
*La Galissonniére to Maurepas, October 21, 1747, AC, Series C 11 A, 
Volume 87-2, p. 200. 
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years later, when Céloron had accomplished the taking possession 
of the Belle Riviére. “If the English should establish themselves 
there,” the mariner had reasoned, “it would give them entry to 
all our posts and would open the road to Mexico to them.”*? The 
French and British coveted this region because they recognized its 
strategic importance. If the former controlled it, they would be in 
a position to concentrate there at a given point enough forces to 
open a breach, whenever they wished, in the frontiers of the Eng- 
lish provinces.** If the latter should establish themselves there, 
they would threaten to cut off Louisiana from Canada.** Moreover, 
the Indians, and especially the Iroquois, had moved in such great 
number into the valley of the Ohio that it was appearing to be the 
center of gravity of the Indian population.*® The colonial power 
which should destroy for its own benefit this unstable equilibrium 
would seize a considerable advantage over its rival. The stakes 
seemed to be worth the trouble. La Galissonniére had proved him- 
self to be aggressive; the English appeared practical—their Ohio 
Company was granted a half million acres of land by London. 
Rouillé feared to see France outdistanced by Great Britain on the 
Belle Riviére. He enjoined La Jonquiére to found an establishment 
there: “It can also,” he explained, “be necessary to secure firmly 
the communication with Louisiana; and it could not help being 
very advantageous for the trade.’’** This double incentive did not 
move the Baron de Longueuil during the several months when he 
acted as chief executive,?? but it did not fail to seduce the new 
governor. 


Duquesne made a speedy decision. In October, 1752, Bigot an- 
nounced to the minister that he was already working to equip the 
expeditionary force of more than 2,200 men which his colleague 
wished to put in the field the following spring; it would also be 
necessary for him to accumulate supplies for the construction of 
several forts and for stocking their magazines. The moment ap- 
peared ill chosen for the launching of an enterprise of this scope, 


“La Galissonniére to Rouillé, June 26, 1749, AC, Series C 11 A, Volume 
93, p. 140. 

* State of the British and French Colonies, 3-5. 

* Mémoire pour Michel-Jean-Hugues Péan, 17. 

* Parkman, Montcalm and Wolfe (Boston, 1888), I, 63. 
* Rouillé to La Jonquiére, April 15, 1750, AC, Series B, Volume 91, p. 247v. 
* Bigot to Rouillé, October 26, 1752, AC, Series oe || A, Volume 98, p. 177. 
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since there was a shortage of food in Canada.** Also the intendant 
asked the mother country for an additional quantity of supplies. 
Duquesne wanted to move quickly and to profit by the feeling of 
fear which his arrival, so he believed, had spread among the 
Iroquois.*® Some provisions the administrators likewise ordered 
at Louisbourg and they authorized the purchase of 6,000 quarts of 
flour and of Indian corn in New England.*° The projected cam- 
paign could not suffer the slightest delay. Other motives impelled 
the two cronies not to haggle. Since autumn it was settled that 
Marin would be given command of the expedition because, wrote 
Bigot, of his “reputation of being the most feared and the most 
respected by the savage nations,” and that he would have for his 
lieutenant Péan, because this man appeared just in time as “the 
most capable officer for dealing with details there was in the 
colony.”*! These appointments, the second especially, had some- 
thing suspicious about them. It is said that upon his arrival the 
gallant governor had “taken a fancy for a lovely lady,” which had 
resulted, “according to custom,” in sending the husband to an 
advantageous post of the upper country; while, for his part, Bigot 
did not lose the opportunity to remove to a distance, very season- 
ably, an excellent friend who was yet a little tiresome.** 

In fact, Péan was going to be the mainstay of the enterprise. In 
1754, Duquesne would write to “the goddess”** of the intendant: “I 
leave you to believe, Madame, how much I shall exalt the work of 
my little Péan, since it is he who is the mainspring of this expedi- 
tion.’’** In mid-April, the “kind husband” went to Lachine, from 


In 1752, a fifth of the inhabitants of the government of Quebec did not 
have any grain for their sowing. Bigot observed, however, that commerce 
was “extremely brilliant in Canada,” that year. Commerce, he insisted, had 
doubled in comparison with the years before the war. Mémoire pour Messire 
Francois Bigot (Paris, 1763), I, 116, 120, 122. 

” Bigot to Rouillé, October 26, 1752, ibid., 184-186. 

® Duquesne and Bigot to Raymond and Prévost, January 2, 1753, Collection 
de manuscrits, contenant lettres, mémoires et autres documents ange gg 
rélatifs & Vhistoire de la Nouvelle-France recueillis aux Archives de la 
Province de Québec ou copiés a l’étranger (Quebec, 1883-1885), III, 513-514. 

“ Bigot to Rouillé, October 26, 1752, AC, Series C 11 A, Volume 98, p. 
183-184. 

® Pouchot, Mémoires (Yverdon, 1781), 

3 “Mémoire du Canada,” RAPQ (1924- i985), 188. [In the original, the 
word is “l’idole.” D. K.] 

“Duquesne to Mme. Péan, in Mémoire pour Péan, July 7, 1762, BA, 
Bastille, Volume 12145, p. 38v; Mémoire pour Michel-Jean- Hugues Péan, 72. 
In the same letter, Duquesne calls Péan “votre gentil mary” [your kind 
husband]. 
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which the convoys left for their destination at the posts of the 
upper country. The last days of April, the whole month of May, 
and a part of June found him busy in sending off the “brigades” of 
canoes and boats which were transporting the men and material 
mobilized for the campaign. He left Lachine himself, with the 
rearguard, on June 26.*° Marin’s mission was to erect a first fort 
at Presqu’ile [now Erie], on Lake Erie, a second on the Riviére 
aux Boeufs [French Creek], and a third at the forks of the Ohio. 
After leaving garrisons in them, he was to descend with Péan the 
course of the river, subduing in his passage the Indian tribes or 
corrupting them with presents.** It was a gigantic task, which 
demanded exhausting efforts from the militia. Duquesne himself 
reported on it: “Of all the world only the Canadians,” he avowed 
to the minister, “would be in condition to sleep in the open air and 
could carry on the immense work which this detachment has done 
to provide for the transport of goods.”** The portages stretched out, 
interminable, bristling with obstacles. Each small boat had a load 
of from four to six thousand pounds,*® which had to be transported 
on men’s backs over a distance which sometimes was as much as 
six or seven leagues. On the Court’s recommendation,*® the Gov- 
ernor had taken rigorous measures to impose the severest discipline 
upon the militia.*° The Canadians carried out their entire task; in 
July, a large number, exhausted, worn out with fever, were spitting 
blood.** As much could not be said of the Frenchmen who ac- 
companied them. Péan observed, in a contemptuous way: “The 
Frenchmen are carrying, but little, and try to make difficulties for 
themselves. The officers have to be always after them; they lie 
down on the portage, and they weep there, saying they are all sick 
—the irons are always full of them.”*? 


*®% Mémoire pour Michel-Jean-Hugues Péan, 18-20, 25. 

*Péan cites lengthy extracts from the instructions he received from 
Duquesne, in Mémoire pour Michel-Jean-Hugues Péan, 21-24. He under- 
lines the fact that the og of presents constituted an “essential 
article of his instructions,” ibid., 

* Duquesne to Rouillé, Movenlier 2 2, 1753, AC, Series C 11 A, Volume 99, 
p. 40. 

*® Mémoire pour Michel-Jean-Hugues Péan, 20. 

*® Rouillé to La Jonquiére, August 17, 1751, AC, Series B, Volume 93, 
p. 202v. 

= to Rouillé, October 12, 1752, AC, Series C 11 A, Volume 98, 
p. 152. 

“ Mémoire pour Michel-Jean-Hugues Péan, 26. 

“ Péan to Duquesne, July 29, 1753, ibid., 42. 
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From Quebec, the Governor sent the Court facile bulletins of 
victory: Péan had left Niagara on September 6; he would soon 
effect his junction with Marin in the lower part of the Riviére aux 
Boeufs ; then the two officers would sweep the shores of the Ohio. 
“I have reason to hope,” he wrote, “that in the course of this 
month (October, 1752), I shall be in a position to report to you 
on the details of this march.”** This triumphal march did not take 
place. Now the messengers came in one after another, bearing bad 
news. On September 19, Péan wrote Duquesne that Marin was 
dying.** Rather than come to restore his health at Montreal, the 
old soldier with a “ferocious disposition” preferred to die “on the 
field of battle.’’*® He fell on October 29.*° Before succumbing, how- 
ever, he had ordered Péan to take the sick men to Montreal and 
to go and report to the Governor on the expedition.*? The sick 
men took in almost everyone. September had been terrible: wading 
in mud up to their knees, crushed under the burden of a task which 
“surpassed human strength,” the Canadians collapsed with misery 
and exhaustion.** “The roads were covered with the sweat of our 
militia.”*® Of the 2,300 men which they had numbered on leaving 
Montreal, there remained not 800 in condition for service.®® They 
had to march back and be satisfied to leave garrisons at Presqu’ile, 
at Fort Le Boeuf, and at Venango, an Indian village from which 
Marin had had some English traders dislodged. Fort Duquesne 
[Pittsburgh], which was to command the Belle Riviére, would not 
be constructed until 1754.°' The militia returned to Montreal in 
November. The poor wretches were pitiable. After having reviewed 
them himself, the Governor declared: “There is no reason to doubt 
that if these exhausted men had been started to reach their destina- 
tion, the Ohio River would have been littered with men dead from 
the fevers and pneumonia which were beginning to overcome this 
troop, and that evil-disposed Indians would not have failed to 


“8 Duquesne to Rouillé, October 3, 1753, AC, Series C 11 A, Volume 99, 
14. 


“ Mémoire pour Michel-Jean-Hugues Péan, 62; Duquesne to Rouillé, 
November 2, 1753, AC, Series C 11 A, Volume 99, p. 38-39 

* Td. to id., October 7, 1754, ibid., 262. 

“Td. to id.. October 5, 1754, ibid., 257. 

“ Mémoire pour Michel-Jean-Hugues Péan, 65. 

48 Tbhid., 60 ff.; Pouchot, Mémoires, 11. 

© Mémoire pour Michel-Jean-Hugues Péan, 59. 

® Tbid., 62. 

t Tbid., 65. 
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attack it, since it was composed solely of phantoms.’’*? Two years 
later, upon his arrival in Canada, Vaudreuil will write: “The 
establishment of the Belle Riviére is the direct cause of the ruin 
of the inhabitants; a greater number®® of them died than we could 
lose in several years of war, and that (I cannot hide it from you) 
because they have been driven, without any of the considerations 
which humanity exacts, to carry on the portage bales and other 
goods which are of a sort very contrary to the good of the service.””** 


Vaudreuil was alluding to the corruption which tainted the 
expedition of the Belle Riviére. As proud and haughty as he wanted 
to appear, Duquesne did not disdain a deal, and hardly neglected 
his interests.°* Bigot had a passion for lucre and a genius for com- 
merce. The two leaders could only profit by exchanging good deals 
and living in agreement; “thus,” it was said, “they were partners 
in business.’°* As for Péan, the intendant’s factotum, who was 
himself then in charge “of all the details which relate to supplies,”®’ 
it was significant that his precise duty was to look after the equip- 
ment of the men and the transport of goods. Before the campaign, 
agents had swept up everything they could find—pieces of silk and 
velvet, delicate wines, women’s shoes made of damask ; the King— 
that is, Bigot in the name of the King—bought everything at a 
high price. Was it not “essential” to distribute “presents” to the 
Indians? The Indians, it is true, had nothing to do with precious 
fabrics and fine shoes, but the officers and their wives, people with 
exquisite taste, would take care of that, “and some reports on con- 


in Duquesne to Rouillé, November 29, 1753, AC, Series C 11 A, Volume 
, p. 43. 

“That caused nearly 400 men to perish either from scurvy or from their 
labor in carrying these goods on their backs,” Pouchot, Mémoires, 11. 

* Vaudreuil to Machault, October 30, 1753, AC, Series C 11 A, Volume 
100, p. 154. Vaudreuil in the last clause means that goods were carried for 
the benefit of the leaders, not for the good of the service. 

% [Courville] Mémoires sur le Canada, depuis 1749 jusqu’da 1760, 58. 
Franquet had before his eyes the conduct of Duquesne when he wrote that 
the governors and the intendants conducted the administration “only in rela- 
tion to their own interests and to the interests of those who are their advisers 
or creatures,” Voyages et mémoires sur le Canada, 196 ff. We are therefore 
in the presence of two independent witnesses, who corroborate each other, 
as well as of Pouchot’s judgment (see the following note) ; Pouchot, it is 
true, writes from hearsay, but he gives information drawn from a third 
source. 

® Pouchot, Mémoires, I, 9. 

% Journal du Marquis de Montcalm, in H. R. Casgrain, ed., Collection des 
manuscrits du Maréchal de Lévis (Montreal and Quebec, 1889-1895), VII, 
219. 
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sumption covered all that.”°* Sordid profits sought without shame 
explain many of the aspects of this expedition.®® It is from the 
beginning of “the epoch of the Belle Riviére,” Montcalm will say, 
that thievery in Canada became “more common and more tolerated 
than in Lacedaemon.”° Finally, this famous campaign will involve 
formidable consequences ; it will be the cause of a bloody conflict, 
and the first shots of the Seven Years War will resound in the 
valley of the Ohio. The conqueror of Carillon (Ticonderoga) thus 
summarizes the escapade of the Belle Riviére and its disastrous 
results : 


Peculation raises its mask; it knows no longer any 
limits ; enterprises increase and multiply ; a single concern 
absorbs the entire commerce, interior and exterior, the 
whole substance of a country which it devours; it plays 
with the lives of men. The inhabitants, enervated by ex- 
cessive labors, used up their strength, their time, their 
youth, at a sheer loss to themselves; agriculture lan- 
guished, the population diminished, war came, and it is 
the Grand Société which, by outrages useful solely to its 
own interests, gives the ambitious designs of the Eng- 
lish*' the pretext for lighting the torch.®* 


8 Pouchot, Mémoires, I, 11-12. Bigot confirms that Péan distributed much 
goods to the Indians, Mémoire pour Messire Frangois Bigot, I, 124. At the 
same period, the magazines of Beauséjour received some remarkable ship- 
ments, too: “A friend, a favorite of the intendant, sold the King damask, 
satin and a thousand other things of the sort. Surely the Acadians did not 
use these kinds of goods. These stuffs had been sent to Beauséjour, where 
a commander, a clerk took them at the King’s expense, in order to send 
them back to Quebec or to Louisbourg, where they were sold much more 
dearly,” “Mémoire du Canada,” RAPQ (1924-1925), 112. 

®La Pause, “Mémoire et réflexions politiques et militaires sur le guerre 
du Canada depuis 1746 jusqu’a 1760,” RAPQ (1933-1934), 148. 

© Journal du Marquis de Montcalm, loc. cit., VII, 485. 

“The English, La Pause confirms, “could not see tranquilly this estab- 
lishment [on the Ohio] which could make them fear insurrections of these 
barbarians [Duquesne pursued exactly one aim—to make the Indians enter 
the orbit of French influence in order to turn them as a whole against the 
British], and even that, in the future when Canada and Louisiana were 
peopled and a communication had been established, we should seize their 
colonies with the aid of the Indians, without figuring on the great loss which 
we should cause in their fur trade.” It was, to sum up, a demonstration of 
force on the part of a colony which was still too weak to create the elements 
of a durable power. “We have let them know everything they had to fear, 
and this motive, together with the great designs they have for their own 
colonies, has been the cause of our loss of Canada,” La Pause, “Mémoires 
et réflexions politiques et militaires sur la guerre du Canada depuis 1746 
jusqu’a 1760,” RAPQ (1933-1934), 148-149, Bernis analyzed the French 
policy of the years from 1748 to 1755 in this way: “Eyes have been shut 
to the little acts of hostility committed by us against the English in America ; 
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Launched and carried on in such circumstances, it is not astonish- 
ing that the operations were frightfully expensive. To tell the truth, 
Bigot had warned the minister of this since the autumn of 1752.* 
October 1, 1753, the costs of the campaign already mounted to 
more than two millions and a half, and this figure represented only 
the disbursements known at that moment. The total cost of the 
enterprise was to exceed four millions and a half. The intendant 
tried, naturally enough, to get rid of his responsibility ; he had, he 
reported, made representations to his colleague, but the latter had 
taken no notice and replied “that it was the salvation of Canada, 
and that it could not be given up.”** The preceding year, Bigot had 
welcomed Duquesne with enthusiasm. Now he changed his tune. 
He even permitted himself to attack the work of the Governor ; in 
order to acquire and keep the mastery of the Belle Riviére, he wrote 
the minister, it would have been enough to permit everyone to 
trade there “gratis,” and to grant those who should have carried 
on trading operations there some advantages which would have 
permitted them to sell their merchandise cheaply and thus to pre- 
vent effective competition by the English merchants; that would 
have been enough, he concluded, to maintain the Indians in the 
interests of France and to force the British to decamp.® He will 
return in 1754 to this idea “that, after full reflection, it would have 
perhaps been better to be satisfied with passing along the Belle 
Riviére and seizing the English traders, without establishing posts 
there and without making the great stir there which the expedition 
had produced.”®* Just the same, it was a little late to be thinking 
that. 
we have inopportunely raised forts which have made them jealous; we have 
spent much money for the defence of our colonies, and that money has been 
ill used and dissipated,” F. Masson, ed., Mémoires et lettres de Francois- 
Joachim de Pierre cardinal de Bernis (1715-1758) (Paris, 1903), I, 315. 
See Rouillé to Duquesne, May 31, 1754, AC, Series B, Volume 99, p. 204. 

® Journal du Marquis de Montcalm, loc. cit., VII, 461-462. 

® Bigot to Rouillé, October 10, 1752, AC, Series C 11 A, Volume 98, p. 
140; id. to id., October 26, 1752, ibid., 184. : 

* Mémoire pour Messire Francois Bigot, I, 123 ff. This reply of Duquesne 
is completely credible; the Governor wrote to Péan, July 16, 1753, that a 
delay in the Ohio expedition would be “the death of the colony,” Mémoire 
pour Michel-Jean-Hugues Péan, 37. Even if the intentions of the Marquis 
were excellent, the results of his escapade were none the less deplorable and 
it perpetrated frightful depredations. In 1758 Montcalm observed that Fort 
Duquesne “has cost immense sums” and “is worth nothing,” Journal du 
Marquis de Montcalm, loc. cit., VII, 332. 


® Mémoire pour Messire Francois Bigot, I, 126. 
* Ibid., 137. 
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MEDALLION OF FRANKLIN PEALE 


—Courtesy of the American Philosophical Society and the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania. 














THE MISSION OF FRANKLIN PEALE 
TO EUROPE, 1833 TO 1835 


By James L. WHITEHEAD 


MONG the numerous sons of Charles Willson Peale, painter 
A and scientist, was Franklin, one of the few Peale children 
not named for a Renaissance artist. His name, however, was no 
less auspicious than those of his brothers and sisters, and his birth 
was probably more so. He was born October 15, 1795, in the Hall 
of the American Philosophical Society and was presented four 
months later to that distinguished group, with the request that the 
Society give him a name. It was decided that none could be more 
suitable than that of the first President of the Society—Franklin. 
In view of this spectacular introduction to life, it is unfortunate 
that history has granted him so little fame after his death. 

Franklin Peale, however, was a man of no small reputation dur- 
ing his lifetime. He was well trained in mechanical and scientific 
subjects, and his home in Philadelphia was a gathering place of 
cultured people. After his father’s death in 1827, he was placed 
in charge of the Philadelphia Museum, which his father had 
opened in 1794 in the building of the Philosophical Society. He 
kept that position until 1833. In that year he resigned and took a 
position with the United States Mint as Assistant Assayer. 

Peale’s appointment at the Mint came as the result of the desire 
of the Director to send a commissioner abroad to study European 
mints. Peale fulfilled the requirements better than anyone else 
available. His first duty, therefore, was to spend two years in 
Europe studying new methods used in the process of coining money, 
to examine and draw up plans of new machinery, to observe new 
arrangements in mint buildings, and to take note of the organiza- 
tion, management, and monetary policies of the important mints. 

The reasons for such a trip at this time are not hard to find. 
The Philadelphia Mint was soon to move into a new building, and 
it was necessary for the Director to make a full report on the 
state of the Mint to the next session of Congress. It was consid- 
ered, therefore, that this was the logical time for the institution to 
go as far as it could in catching up with all the latest scientific 
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developments. In addition, there was in 1833 the possibility that 
branch mints were soon to be established, a possibility that became 
fact in 1835. 

The Director, Samuel Moore, received the approval, therefore, 
of Louis McLane, Secretary of the Treasury, to send Peale to 
Europe and was granted a $7,000 appropriation to defray his 
expenses. 

It would take considerable study to estimate just how influential 
were the results of Peale’s investigations. It is known, however, 
from his correspondence and from that of the Mint officials that 
they were of great importance. It will be seen in the letters and 
reports quoted that a number of his suggestions were adopted, 
principally those based on the actual scientific processes used in 
European mints. In general, however, recommendations which 
concerned monetary policy as a whole were set aside either per- 
manently or for a very long while. It is valuable, nevertheless, to 
study Peale’s correspondence, not only as an indication of coinage 
methods both in this country and in Europe, but also as an indi- 
cation of the exchange of knowledge and ideas.’ 

Most of the material on which this brief account is based and 
all of that from which the following selections have been drawn 
is to be found in the United States Mint at Philadelphia. There 
are several scores of letters from Peale and a long and well pre- 
served report of his trip. It has been impossible to include all the 
documents, but a fair sampling has been made and is here pre- 
sented in as logical and complete a manner as possible. The letters 
are reproduced exactly as they appear in the original, except for 
certain necessary omissions, no attempt having been made to 
change spelling or punctuation. 


Dr. Samuel Moore? 
Dear Sir 

I have been given to understand, that in the contem- 
plated change in the location of the Mint, there will 
be an opening for additional assistance. .. . 


*The editor would like to point out, also, that these letters are a brief 
sampling of a very large and splendid collection of source material at the 
Philadelphia Mint. Scholars interested in the history of that institution and 
in the monetary policies of this country would do well to investigate the pos- 
sibilities there. The Hon. Nellie Tayloe Ross, Director of the Mint, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has charge of the records and has proved most co-operative. 
? Dr. Moore was Director of the Mint from July 15, 1824, to May 26, 1835. 
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A variety of circumstances render me very desirous 
of vacating the situation that I have held for many years 
as Manager of the Phil® Museum, it will therefore be 
agreeable to change even at a pecuniary sacrifice. 

I have the honour to be 

Respectfully your obt st 
Franklin Peale 


Phil® 
Thursday, 24th Jan¥ 1833 
* ok OX 
Mint of the United States 
Philad* April 27th 1833 
Sir 


The design of employing on behalf of the Mint an 
Agent of the requisite qualifications to visit Paris & per- 
haps London with the purpose of examining certain 
processes relative to the precious metals, which was sub- 
mitted to you in conversation during my visit to Wash- 
ington .. . has occupied much of my attention since that 
time. 

Such a purpose has been entertained for some years 
without having a favorable opportunity for offering it, 
or the objects in view required attainments and an apti- 
tude in the individual employed, which are not often 
to be found disengaged from pursuits offering higher 
emolument. This impediment was happily removed by 
the . . . occurrence of finding the gentleman then named 
to you M® Franklin Peale of this City at leisure from 
other engagements. . . . M*™ Peale will sail from New 
York for Havre by the Packet of the 8th May with in- 
structions to the various objects confided to him... .° 

I have the honour... 
Sam! Moore 
Hon. Louis McLane 
Secretary of the Treasury 
* +s 
Dr. Moore furnished Peale with a long letter of introduction 
dated May 6, 1833, a few excerpts from which are reproduced 
here, in order to give merely the principal objects of his visit. 
... The prominent subjects of enquiry for which this 


mission has been recommended, are, as you are aware, 
the improved process for separating gold and silver, & 


* Peale was sent to Europe in the capacity of Assistant Assayer at the 
usual salary. 
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the assays of silver by the humid mode. In addition to 
these, an attentive notice of the combinations of machin- 
ery & manipulations, employed in any of the operations 
of foreign mints, coming within your observation, will 
claim your regard, together with whatever practises may 
have been approved of on long experience of their 
utility, for promoting economy. . . . 

The agent employed in the process of parting* in the 
Mint of the United States, has been usually the nitric 
acid, as also, it is believed, in Europe until within late 
years. The sulphuric acid has been, but to a small extent, 
used for this purpose with us. Vessels of the character 
required for its safe and successful application, have not 
hitherto been readily obtained here,’ and the aggregate 
expense of a suitable establishment has been perhaps re- 
garded as disproportioned to the demand for this process 
heretofore. Later years have, however, thrown into the 
United States more frequent supplies of the precious 
metals in a state requiring this operation. Under these 
circumstances our attention has been drawn to the im- 
provement in the vessels and combinations employed in 
this process for some years past in France, . . .° and it 
has been considered worthy of enquiring to determine on 
the expediency of introducing this improved process into 
the United States. ... 

A careful examination is particularly recommended of 
the combinations and machinery employed to facilitate 
the processes of the melting room or the operations of 
the coining department... . 

The method of milling employed in the Mint of the 
United States, it is believed, is much the same as in 
France and England. The principal it is understood was 
first applied in France, and from thence transferred to 
the British Mint, under an engagement to the inventor, 
to preserve the operation secret. We have more to com- 
municate than to learn probably under this head; and 
the same remark is confidently made in regard to the de- 
vice for cutting out planchets, introduced by the chief- 
coiner. The process in use with us for hardening dies 
employed here since 1796, which is also due to Mt Eck- 
feldt,” it is believed has been adopted in England. All 


“Separation of gold and silver mentioned above. 
5 Platinum vessels were usually required. 


*It was expected he would also visit London and other great European 


cities. 


™Mr. Jacob Eckfeldt was the Chief Coiner of the Mint, a distinguished 
man of science in his own field. This statement of Moore is definite proof 
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that differs from us, however, in these long established 
institutions, will possess some interest, even if inferior 
or not meriting imitation. . . . 

It is . . . confidently anticipated that in regard to the 
processes in contemplation in which it concerns the 
general community of Nations that the utmost perfection 
should be attained, nothing will be withheld in national 
establishments. This persuasion is the more readily enter- 
tained because the liberality it supposes is always cheer- 
fully intended here. All intelligent foreigners of repu- 
table character witness our processes without restraint. . . . 

It may be that your researches shall develop little in 
regard to Mint operations, that can be profitably adopted 
here. It is however due to the character of this institu- 
tion, that this assumption be not hastily relied on. The 
requirement of Congress that the Director shall report at 
the next Session on the whole subject of the Mint estab- 
lishment, permits moreover an occasion peculiarly fit 
for the investigation now confided to you... . 


a a 

Peale, on his arrival in Paris towards the end of May, received 
the cooperation of Edward Livingston, the Minister of the United 
States, in obtaining permission from the Duc de Broglie, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, to examine the Paris Mint in detail. In the 
course of a letter of July 6, in which Peale notified Moore of his 
success, he states: 


. . . It was with great satisfaction that I found the 
assayer a gentleman of very pleasing address and heartily 
disposed as far as I can judge to give me every facility. 
He is actually engaged in assaying by the humid 
method (which has entirely superseded the Cupel) for 
the verification of the coinage of the department of 
which there are seven in France where coin is struck and 
which are required to be verified and paid for accord- 
ing to the assay at Paris. 

The Process of Parting is not practiced at the “Hotel 
des monnaies” or Mint at Paris but on the return of Mt 
Darcet from the County which is expected daily I shall 
be enabled to determine when my researches in this 
department may be most successfully prosecuted. 


te 


that the United States Mint was not lagging behind those of Europe in all 
respects. 
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Dr Moore 
Dear Sir 

In my last I stated that a favorable answer had been 
received from the proper authorities here, and I am now 
in consequence daily prosecuting my practise in the art 
of assaying by the humid mode, which is remarkable 
for its delicacy, simplicity and the neatness and comfort 
of the operation. 

My labour is much lightened by full deviietion: 
accompanied by engravings of the fixtures that are used, 
as well as the arrangement of the Cupellation furnaces, 
and all the matter appertaining to assays, being pub- 
lished and sold at the Mint, these and other works I have 
purchased as of sufficient value to warrant the expendi- 
ture of 98 francs 50 centimes. 

The apparatus for the humid process is also made in 
the Mint and the cost is 500 francs two months will be 
required for its construction. . . . The extent of my op- 
portunities for acquiring information on the subject of 
parting by Sulphuric acid I cannot yet determine M* 
D’Arcets absence will prevent for a short time my ob- 
taining certain information. .. . 

I regret to inform you that the information that you 
have received . .. is true the charge for instruction in 
this art, at the large refinery above noticed [that of M. 
Poisat] is enormous no less than 50,000 francs. this 
charge is evidently based on the supposition that I am a 
government agent who has funds of a lavish extent, . . . 

Other offers have been made of the following char- 
acter a competent person who has owned and conducted 
an establishment here is willing to go to America to 
to establish a parting labratory. he would require 20 000 
francs and his expenses as compensation. 

In all that is not connected with the government estab- 
‘ishment I have found this inclination to extort. I need 
scarcely inform you that I have not nor shall not yield 
to this want of principle and liberality. 

The “Commissaire du Roi” who is at the head of the 
french Mint has answered to the enquiries which I ad- 
dressed him since your last as follows 


There is a great quantity of coin used in the 
arts but that they have no means of judging 
of the amount It is considered as merchandise 
and the owners can use it as they please, there 
being no law to prevent it, nor any method of 
controaling its loss from this source. 
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‘The political changes in france have been so 
frequent that there are with very few excep- 
tions no old or smooth coin in circulation the 
coin passes by [word indecipherable] alone, 
and is received in payments for its nominal 
value while even a mark remains visible upon 
it when the device is worn off it is remelted it 
does not appear that they have any law on this 
subject. 


There is not much to be gained in the me- 
chanical department of the Mint of france, the 
rolling is performed by old and bad rollers 
driven by horse power, they have no drawing 
bench, and the planchets are individually scraped 
by a machine to the required weight and are 
individually weighed. 


The letters on the edge are however put on at 
the same time that the coin is struck by an in- 
genious arrangement that has been in use about 
three years. I am now, in part, engaged in mak- 
ing a draft of this new improvement. 

I have the honour .. . 

Franklin Peale 

Paris 
July 19th 1833 


* * x 


In a letter of July 23, 1833, Dr. Moore states that he has at- 
tempted through friends to have Peale granted permission to 
study the sulphuric acid process in London if no information can 
be gained in Paris. He notes, however, that a reasonable fee for 
instruction would not be liable to objections. In addition he says: 


.. . I would again remark that an impression of our 
being already in advance of the foreign Mints in many 
particulars should not prevent your noting the various 
processes and manipulations prevailing abroad so that 
if we ever had a Mint establishment to begin de Novo‘ 
you might be able on your return to devise a system 
comprising all that is best in those you had visited... . 
* * Ox 


® This seeming uncertainty is strange, since the Mint had already moved 
into its new building, according to Scharf, and Westcott’s History of Phila- 
delphia, III, 1816, in May, 1833. He may have been referring to the branch 
mints to be established in 1835. 
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In spite of various difficulties Peale proceeded with his work 
and gives a few of its results in the following two letters to Dr. 
Moore. 


Paris, August 5, 1833 


. I have been much delighted in witnessing the 
operation of a new coinage press made by a Mont 
Thouvelier of Paris, which is capable of striking from 
60 to 80 five-franc pieces per minute all of which will 
invariably receive the same degree of pressure, regulated 
at will. The power required is that of two men with a 
child to feed and a relief of two others, or it may be 
better driven by steam without the addition of a single 
part and constantly at the above rate, at a trial at which 
I was present 62 pieces of five franc value struck in the 
minute by two men. 


This press or a similar one suited to our coinage is 
offered for sale the price is 15,000 francs. the workman- 
ship is exquisitely beautiful but I think this price too high 
and therefore cannot recommend its purchase, but as I 
have promised to make the above report and offer I beg 
your attention and reply. 


In the meantime the circumstances being such as to 
prevent my making measurements I have made a draft 
of its essential parts and arrangement from memory in 
which I do not fear to have lost anything of conse- 
quence, .. .° 


I have had an interview with Mt D’Arcet he has 
offered his influence with M®* Poisat the owner of the 
large establishment for refinery mentioned in a former 
letter and assures me that there will be a reduction of the 
charge for instruction, but I have had information that 
the charge for instruction will not be less than 40,000 
francs. I have not the most distant expectation that this 
premium can be paid and therefore look with some 
anxiety for your next letter, which must determine 
whether I go immediately to England to investigate my 
prospects as it regards this important part of my mis- 
sion, and leave my investigations in the Mint here to be 
completed at a future time or not.... 

* ok x 


*In a letter of August 31, 1839, from Robert Patterson, Director of the 
Mint following Dr. Moore, it is stated that such a machine was set up, 
according to Peale’s specifications, in the parent mint and in all the branches, 
shortly after Peale’s return from Europe. 
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Paris August 27th 1833 
Dr Samuel Moore 
Dear Sir 

According to your wish I have procured the newest 
and best specimens of the coins of france from the five 
franc pieces downwards and as I had been desired by M* 
Eckfeldt to procure them for him also, I take the liberty 
to send you two specimens and will thank you to hand 
him one of each... .2° 

The Gold and Silver coins of the United States, Great 
Britain or Spain are not a legal tender in France. they 
circulate at various rates according to the demand in 
the market. an exact value cannot be fixed it varies often 
with the . . . course of exchange on Gold or Silver it 
fluctuates from three francs to thirty per thousand on 
Gold and one to ten francs for Silver. . . . 

Your questions as answered above and the following 
remarks are from one of the principle exchange offices 
in Paris. 

“The intercourse of business being active between 
France and England and the course of exchange varying 
often the coins are taken according to the value of Bills 
and generally much above the real value. The Spanish 
dollars and Doubloons are the coins most in demand in 
certain countries in and out of Europe, chiefly in the 
East and West Indies the inhabitants of these places 
especially the former prefer them at a much higher rate 
to American doubloons and Dollars though the latter be 
of a better quality” 

“The American coins in general either of the United 
States of [or?] the Southern Republics are sold in 
France for melting into bars, their pieces vary accord- 
ing to the premium, but they are never considered as 
current The Silver coins of the United States by weight 
are estimated at a lower rate than those of Peru and 
Mexico. the Standard being about one per cent less in 
the American Dollars. It is acknowledged by the experi- 
ment of numerous assays that soverigns are also of a 
higher standard than American Eagles. the English gold 
is 916 fine in the thousand Eagles 913 fine in the 
thousand.” 

This quotation will shew you the esteem in the mar- 
ket in which our coin is held & I have deemed it of suf- 
ficient importance to copy it for your information... . 


_” Until recently the Mint in Philadelphia had in its possession a_mag- 
nificent collection of coins. It was moved several years ago to the Smith- 
sonian Institute. 





“ Chargé d’affaires of the United States at Paris. 
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Much delay and difficulty I am sorry to say has arisen 
in regard to the necessary information and steps relative 
to the process of parting by Sulphuric Acid 

It appears that this process has become of immense 
importance, so much so that I have positive information 
that Rothschild is about to become a partner in the es- 
tablishment with which I have been in treaty with the 
desire to make a monopoly of it. 

I have been promised full documentary proofs (the 
originals of which I have seen) of its value and the 
prices that have been paid for its use and for instruction, 
with the guarantee of perfect initiation under articles of 
agreement subject to your aprobation, which I herewith 
send to you. they give the most positive assurance that 
these documents will be satisfactory to our Government, 
and as this is the largest and best establishment in france, 
I have after conference with M* Harris™ signified my 
willingness to make such an arrangement. 

As it will put us in possession of facts of importance 
and is altogether provisional and subject to your apro- 
bation of government as above I cannot doubt your 
approval 

I have taken measures also to ascertain the price of 
instruction in other refineries in paris of which there 
are two in which this process is followed, and as I 
have gained nothing by avowing that it is for the gov- 
ernment that I am acting I apply to these as an indi- 
vidual in the hope that they may be more reasonable. Let 
the worst come to the worst if I should not be able to 
get this information in the practical and familiar manner 
that is so desireable, I shall witness the operation on the 
small scale before I leave france, having a positive 
promise to that effect from Mons* Briant the Manufac- 
turer of Platinum vessels who is also an officer of the 
Mint of Paris. 

This most important part of my mission has given 
me not a little anxiety, but I have been entirely unable 
to avoid the delay that has occurred. in the interim my 
time has been fully occupied in assisting daily at the 
assays by the humid way, in witnessing the assays by 
the Cupel, and general matters during the Mint hours 
and the remaining portions of the day in making drafts 
of everything that I judged useful, such as plans of an 
assay room and fixtures for humid assays. Ditto of 
Cupel fixtures, Cupel furnaces of full size. of the “Virole 
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brisée”*? of Thouvelier coining press, of the Melting 
furnace & etc, the latter I am now engaged upon... . 

In accordance with your instructions I have ordered 
a set of fixtures for humid assay the cost of which I 
mentioned in an early letter. . . I have found the small 
crucibles for decanting and drying the cornets so neat 
and smooth as to be preferable to platinum, and have 
therefore procured a few dozen for samples, which I will 
send by the first opportunity, . . . I have not by any 
means concluded my researches in the Mint of Paris, 
but the business of parting is of such importance that I 
think it necessary to ascertain by personal examination 
whether I can obtain the necessary information in Eng- 
land at a cheaper rate than in Paris and I think it prob- 
able that by the next packet I shall advise you of that 
movement. ... 

Monsieur Rebel the only other Refiner in Paris agrees 
to give me every opportunity of observation and in- 
struction. his works are good, and I have every reason 
to believe him perfectly competent. his charge is much 
more moderate 12,000 francs, and if any information 
can be gained in Paris it will be under his instruction. 

I have the honour... 
Franklin Peale 


The next letter from Peale was written in London, October 


17, 1833. 


. .. On my arrival here I presented my letters to Mt 
Vail,** and in a week was directed [?] by him to call on 
Lord Auckland the Master of the Mint. I found with 
him M* Morrison deputy Master to whom our objects 
were stated. they tendered every facility on all that re- 
lated to government transactions, but could say nothing 
on the subject of parting by Sulphuric Acid, it being 
practiced (as you have been informed) by M? Mathison 
at the Mint but at his own discretion. .. . 

Unfortunately my visit is at an unauspicious moment, 
in consequence of the state of exchange no bullion is 
sent to the Mint, and it is therefore completely and en- 
tirely idle... 

The Deputy Master very kindly ordered a crucible of 
Gold to be melted and rolled . . . for the purpose of show- 
ing the machinery to a Prussian Gentleman who is here 
with the same objects as myself. 


™ Process by which letters are stamped on coin at the time it is struck. 
* Chargé d’affaires of the United States at London. 
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It is with great regret that I inform you that my appli- 
cation to Mt Mathieson has been answered in the nega- 
tive. he does not desire to give any information and will 
not afford any facility except in a general way . . . thus 
my prospect of information on the parting with sulphuric 
acid in England is entirely closed. . . . 

You will understand from these statements what my 
prospects are in London. I have after due considera- 
tion resolved to make measurements and memorandums 
of all that may be desireable in the different departments 
and with these materials go back to Paris, ... 

I do this because the living is much cheaper in france, 
and I can revisit London when the Mint is in operation, 
of course, more advantageously than at this time. 

By some strange inadventure, I find on referring to 
my notes of letters to you that I have not mentioned the 
results of my applications to the other refiners in Paris. 
there are three. The first would not on any account... 
give any information. The next, Monsieur Rebel, gave 
every facility including a residence at his house for the 
requisite time, at a charge of 12,000 francs. The last per- 
son evidently had some previous intercourse with Mr* 
Poisat as his charge was the same (50,000 frs).... 


Peale, because of the exorbitant fees, did not study the new 
process with any of the Paris refiners. He managed, however, to 
observe the process in the mint at Rouen where it was practiced 
quite extensively. He did not consider this completely satisfactory 
since he could receive no detailed instructions and was not allowed 
to make experiments himself; but he felt he had learned enough 
to reproduce the method on his return to Philadelphia. 

On June 17, 1835, Peale submitted to Dr. Moore a 276 page 
report of his observations in Europe, together with his comments 
and recommendations. A few selections are reproduced here. It 
has been considered wise, however, to omit the descriptions of 
the various machines and methods as being too detailed and tech- 
nical to entertain the general reader. It is sufficient to state that 
Peale included very careful accounts of the parting and assaying 
processes together with numerous instructions on the use of new 
machinery. 


From a general survey of the organization of the 
Mint of France we are fully authorized in believing that 
the system is more complex than is consistent with the 
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simplicity of our institutions, but there are some points 
from which important benefits, it is unpresumingly sup- 
posed, could be drawn. We allude to the manner of pro- 
curing the matrix for original dyes, and to the appoint- 
ment of Engraver and Assayer by competition. 

The first it will be readily seen ensures to the country 
the best talent that exists in it for the execution of the 
devices of the coins, which it will at once be acknowl- 
edged should mark the progress not only of mechanical 
skill but the state of the fine arts at the period of their 
emission. By calling to the aid of the officers of the Mint, 
who are fully in possession of all the qualities required 
in the mechanical employment, the taste and judgment 
of the educated eyes of artists and men of Science, we 
are morally certain of procuring to the coinage, the best 
of a series of Dyes, resulting from the contest with all 
the stimulants of professional rivalry of the artist En- 
gravers who will thus seek the greatest and most flatter- 
ing publicity, with all the energy that such a stimulus will 
inevitably excite. . . .™* 

The immense territorial extent of our country renders 
it highly probable that Branch Mints may and should be 
established,?® in which cases, too much care cannot be 
exercised to ensure an uniform coinage both in standard 
and execution, these objects as well provided for, in the 
organization under notice as the nature of the operations 
will permit, but it is probable that a less number of 
Mints would supply the coinage of France and it has 
been thought judicious to reduce the existing number... . 

It will be seen in the organization of Mints of both 
France and England that there are offices and incumbents, 
that are useless, and who render no services of impor- 
tance for their appointment; it [is] therefore no part 
of our intention to advocate either one system or the 
other but merely to point out those portions in both that 
may be useful in case of legislation on our present sys- 
tem; it need scarcely be remarked that it is desirable 
to embody the multifarious laws at present existing into 
one general Mint Law, in which case the above remarks 
may be useful in directing attention to the points 
noticed. . . .7° 


“Tt is interesting to note that no law of this country has ever compelled 
such competitions. Provision is made for the use of outstanding artists at the 
discretion of the Director of the Mint and Secretary of the Treasury. 

* Branch Mints were established in 1835 at New Orleans, Dahlonega, and 
Charlotte. Peale probably based his recommendations on the practice of using 
branch establishments in France. 

% This has been done subsequently in the Mint Acts of 1837 and 1835. 
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Both in France and England as well as in most of the 
governments of Europe, the ruling powers claim and 
exercise the right to regulate the Standards of Plate and 
Jewelry fabricated in their respective territories; this 
claim is an abstract question that we are not called on to 
argue, but will merely observe, that it has been said with 
some reason, that all men should judge of merchandize 
which they are disposed to but [buy?] be it Plate or 
Broadcloth, and pay according to their judgment but it is 
also equally reasonable to say that the Standards of 
Jewelry and plate are not so evident to the usual means 
of observation as other merchandize, and that it is desir- 
able to maintain, for the facilities of trade manufacturers 
and Mint operations, the Standards of the precious 
metals in as uniform a State as possible, to which it 
may be replied that no legislation on this subject, can 
give perfect assurance to the purchaser against fraud 
either of the manufacturers or vendor. 

The Gold Smiths Company of London and the other 
appointed offices in the United Kingdom, although they 
may and no doubt do faithfully report the standard of 
those articles presented to them, yet these articles are 
in the greatest proportion in such an unfinished state, 
that the consumer has no guaranty that the articles he 
buys are the same or of the same value as those that have 
received the sanction of the stamps of the Company, to 
say nothing of the facile operation of counterfeits of 
those stamps, which in the United Kingdom we have 
some reason to believe is a usual operation of trade. 

In France the examination is more detailed, the articles 
being presented in a state nearer to finish, but in both 
countries the frequent trials for counterfeits and evasions 
of the law, shew that the object fails. The most marked 
inconvenience attending an imperative law on this sub- 
ject, appears to us to be this, that all responsibility of 
character is removed from the manufacturer, for if his 
plate or jewelry has once passed under the stamps or 
punches of the Guaranty he has nothing further to de- 
sire, the responsibility being shifted from him to the 
parties making the examination. 

Under a view of all these circumstances we would 
recommend, that a Guaranty department be established 
in the Mint or Mints of the United States and that all 
Plate or Jewelry should conform to given standards, en- 
acted by law, but would not recommend that this exami- 
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nation and report be compulsory, but at the will of 
either the maker or consumer.** 

It is probable that this mode of liquidation would give 
to the Plate and Jewelry of the country, an equal and 
uniform standard, which is certainly a most desirable 
object to accomplish, and that all the security that the 
government of the country can extend to the citizens is 
thus insured, at the same time that no individual respon- 
sibility of character is taken from the manufacturer, the 
law acting simply as a wholesome check upon his opera- 
tions. . . . [A section follows in which Peale expresses 
doubt as to the value of the use of steam in moving the 
coinage presses, principally because of the necessary 
cumbersome machinery and variations in temperature. | 

Of the machinery of the Mints of F[rance] we have 
here only to remark that that of Paris is below medi- 
ocrity with the exception of the presses, which though 
moved and fed by hand, are beautifully made and work 
well. ... 

There is much complexity in the various methods of 
stating standards as practised in assaying by the english 
mode ... [we] respectfully suggest the propriety of the 
adoption of the Decimal system as practised in France, 
being perfectly adapted to do away with complexity & 
liability to error, and much more phylosophic. . . .** 

The other Mints that we have seen (in addition to the 
Royal Mint and one in Paris) are those of Rouen in 
France, at Dresden in Saxony, at Stutgard in Bavaria 
and Carlsbrue [Carlsruhe] in the Grand Duchy of Baden. 
We have also accurate information of the state of those 
at Berlin and Vienna, from all or any of which with 
the exception of that at Carlsbrue, nothing useful could 
be derived, as they are old or have not been built for 
their present destination, and are consequently not pleas- 
ing in architectural appearance or badly adapted to the 
purposes of their application. In all cases without a 
single exception they furnish accomodation to the offi- 
cers of the establishment, having within their ample 
courts dwellings in some instances luxurious and in all 
comfortable. How far it may be consistent with our in- 
stitutions to imitate this habit is left to the judgment 
of the authorities of our government, the Custom cer- 


“In the Act of June 13, 1906, provision was made for the regulation of 
fineness of gold and silver articles and penalties for falsification of the legal 


stamps to be used for such articles. 


*® The metric system has never been adopted by the United States Govern- 


ment. 
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tainly has some advantages but may have objections of 
more weight.’® 


There follows a long section devoted to a description of the Or- 
ganization of the Mint at London and Paris, and their branches, 
including the officers and salaries, the Goldsmith’s Company of 
London, and detailed accounts of machinery and methods used 
throughout the whole coinage process. This latter would be of great 
value to the historian interested in the development of science as 
applied to practical pursuits. 


* This practice was followed quite extensively for some time, particularly 
in the Branch Mints. 

















PROVINCIAL NEGOTIATIONS WITH 
THE WESTERN INDIANS, 1754-58 


By WILtiAmM A. HUNTER 


HE courageous work of Christian Frederick Post, who in 1758 
ual two trips to the Ohio to persuade the western Indians to 
end their alliance with the French, is justly well-known. The suc- 
cess of Post’s negotiations, and the fact that journals based on his 
notes were soon afterward published, assured him recognition. 
Other negotiations, less effective and less well documented, pre- 
ceded Post’s journeys, however, and deserve notice, if only to 
round out the story. 

Instead of “western Indians,” we might say “western Dela- 
wares”; for it was to the Delawares, who had special ties with the 
Province, that most of the official messages were addressed, and it 
was through their mediation that other western Indians made, in 
time, their first peaceful gestures. Most of the Ohio Delawares 
were from southeastern Pennsylvania, and represented the earliest 
removal of these Indians from their original home. Their acquaint- 
ance with Europeans had begun early, and their friendly relations 
with William Penn and his associates became in time almost 
legendary. Even their removal from the East was generally peace- 
ful; they were not involved in the “Walking Purchase” executed in 
1737, and they later dissociated themselves pointedly from Teedyus- 
cung’s accusations and reconciliations. Since it seems probable that 
at the time of the French and Indian War almost all the adult Ohio 
Delawares were eastern-born or of eastern parentage, the peaceful 
nature of their relations with English settlers is of some importance. 

Subsequent to their first removal, apparently, these Delawares 
from southeastern Pennsylvania became commonly known as 
Unamies.' Some of them settled on the Ohio shortly before 1730; 


*This name was so unfamiliar in 1757 that when Teedyuscung used it in 
Council, August 30, he was asked who the Unamies were; and he replied 
that ‘ ‘they were a distinct Tribe of Delaware Indians, and that Alomipees 
was formerly the King of that Tribe’ (MS. Provincial Record, Vol. Q, 
p. 90; see Colonial Records, VII, 726). Another Indian informant of this 
same period said that in William Penn’s time the Unami Indians lived on 
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others followed at later dates, especially after the death of their 
chief Alumapees (Sassoonan) at Shamokin (Sunbury), in 1747. 
By 1750, the Delawares’ western settlements were scattered from 
the upper Allegheny to the Monongahela, and westward as far as 
the Scioto. 


It is true, of course, that the Delawares were not the only Ohio 
Indians of eastern origin. There were Shawnees, too, who had 
lived in the East, but only as temporary and somewhat trouble- 
some guests. Numbers of Six Nations Indians, the overlords of 
the Ohio country, also lived there; but on the outbreak of the 
French and Indian War the Six Nations Council decided on a 
neutral course, and called these Indians home from the Ohio; those 
who did not leave remained as French allies. 

Although it may be convenient, in discussing Provincial Indian 
affairs, to speak of the alienation of the western Delawares at the 
beginning of hostilities in 1754-55, and of a reconciliation with 
them in 1758, this involves some misrepresentation. Both the breach 
and the reunion were gradual, and neither was ever complete. 

When Colonel Washington’s Virginians advanced toward French 
Ft. Duquesne in 1754, they were accompanied by the Six Nations’ 
“Half King,” Tanacharison, and some of his associates. The Half 
King’s policy of active opposition to the French was subsequently 
repudiated by the Six Nations Council, but it appears to have been 
accepted at the time by the Delawares in the area about present 
Pittsburgh. Following the Virginian surrender at Ft. Necessity, on 
July 4, two of Washington’s officers were taken as hostages to Ft. 
Duquesne, where they were visited by friendly Indians, including, 
it may be noted, the Delaware “king,” Shingas. From this place, 
one of the hostages, Captain Stobo, succeeded in sending two 
letters, one smuggled out by a Six Nations Indian, the other by 
a Delaware ; the latter messenger, best known as Delaware George, 
delivered his letter to George Croghan at Aughwick (Shirleysburg, 
Pa.) on August 4. Although this incident is not part of our story 
of diplomatic relations, it illustrates the normal friendliness of 


Delaware River below Tohickon Creek, while the Delawares of whom 
Nutimus was chief lived above Tohickon (Friends Book Store, Phila.: 
Papers relating to the Friendly Association, I, 407). Alumapees had been 
conspicuous in Provincial Indian affairs; and among his followers were 


Pisquitomen, Nenatcheehunt, Lapaghpeton, and Quetahicond, mentioned in 
the present article. 
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some of the Ohio Delawares, and it serves to introduce an Indian 
of whom more remains to be said.? 

A month later, Delaware George was again at Aughwick, when 
a Delaware delegation headed by the Beaver, a brother of Shingas, 
came to ask Tanacharison for protection against the French—pro- 
tection which Tanacharison confessed himself unable to give with- 
out approval from the Iroquois Council. At this same meeting, the 
Beaver addressed himself to Conrad Weiser, reminding him of the 
treaty with William Penn, “which We on our side so well as You 
have observed as much as possible to this Day. We always looked 
upon You to be one Flesh and Blood with Us.’ 

Braddock’s defeat in July, 1755, left these Delawares defenseless, 
however, and persuaded many of them to accept the French; and 
by October, Delawares led by the Beaver’s brother Shingas partic- 
ipated in attacks on the settlers about Ft. Cumberland (Cumber- 
land, Md.).* Immediately afterward, the Ohio Indians carried the 
war to the Susquehanna, and on October 16 massacred settlers on 
Penns Creek, below Shamokin. This blow terrified not only the 
white people but also the Indians of the area, most of whom fled 
up the Susquehanna North Branch and many of whom, including 
Teedyuscung, now turned against the English. The Province 
retaliated by declaring war on the Delawares and by offering a 
reward for the heads of the Delaware warriors Shingas and Cap- 
tain Jacobs.° 

In September, 1756, Pennsylvania militia struck back at Kittan- 
ning, where Shingas and his relatives had established themselves ; 
Captain Jacobs was killed, and Shingas and his brothers retired 
farther west, to Kuskuskies (New Castle). In November the 
Provincial authorities coaxed Teedyuscung down to Easton for a 
reconciliation. It was hoped that the implications of this sword- 
or-olive branch approach would be appreciated by the western 
Indians, and that Teedyuscung would use his influence to further 
the effort to bring them, too, to the council fire. The consequence 
was that, for years afterward, Provincial negotiations with these 
western Delawares were haunted by the equivocal and unstable 


? Provincial Record, M, 395-96, 412-13; Colonial Records, VI, 140-43, 
161-63. (Cited hereafter as PR and CR, respectively.) 

*PR, M, 403-11; CR, VI, 151-60. 

“PR, N; 239: CR VE, 645. 


* The reward was advertised in the Pennsylvania Gasette, January 1, 1756. 
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personality of this Indian, whose influence on the Ohio was largely 
imaginary. 

Aided by a grant of £100 from the Friends, George Croghan, 
whom Sir William Johnson had delegated to supervise Pennsylvania 
Indian negotiations, undertook in January, 1757, to send messages 
to the Ohio Indians.* The two Conestoga Indians whom he first 
sent out turned back because of heavy snow; but 4 second party, 
who left Ft. Augusta (Sunbury) at the end of February,’ were 
more successful, as three of them reported on May 9, at Lan- 
caster. They had delivered their message to the Delaware chief 
Custaloga, at Venango (Franklin, Pa.), they said, and he had 
taken them to consult the Senecas. Garistagee (Hagaastas, or Mud 
Eater), leader of the anti-British Geneseo division of the Senecas, 
advised the Delawares to make no reply, however, on the ground 
that the wampum belt sent with the message was not appropriate. 
On their return trip the messengers saw Teedyuscung at Tioga 
(Athens, Pa.), and he liked the Seneca criticism so well that he 
parroted it as his own.* In spite of the Seneca rejection, however, 
the message made an impression; and a captured Delaware war- 
rior reported, on May 12, that “The Messengers from Philadelphia 
were in some Delaware Towns, and they [the Delawares] Seem’d 
desirous of Peace... .”° 

When, on July 19, another of Croghan’s messengers, who had 
gone on to Kuskuskies, returned, by way of Venango, he brought 
more news: “That Delaware George . . . was rejoyced when he 
heard that the English inclined to make peace . . . he said he had 
between forty and fifty men besides Women and children, who 
have never struck the English. . . .’’?° 

This last messenger returned just on the eve of a treaty at 
Easton at which, on August 3, Governor Denny gave Teedyuscung 
a formal peace belt.‘ On August 29, not long after his departure 
from Easton, Teedyuscung appeared in Philadelphia to tell the 
Governor that on his way home from the treaty he had met, above 

*PR, P, 139-140, 149; CR, VII, 391, 403; Pennsylvania Archives, Second 
Series, II, 756-60. 

7 Pennsylvania Archives, Second Series, II, 765-66, 782-83. 

®PR, P, 235-37; CR, VII, 514-16. 

°MS. Provincial Papers, XXII, 55; see Pennsylvania Archives, original 
series, III, 147. 

1 Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the State of New York, 


VII, 286. 
“PR, Q, 1-70; CR, VII, 649714. 
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Wyoming (Wilkes-Barre), messengers sent by “Menatochyand 
and Netowatquelemond, Two of the Principal Men of the Ohio 
Indians,” inquiring about peace. Teedyuscung said he had en- 
trusted his new peace belt to his oldest son, Amos, whom he had 
sent back with the messengers.'* Of the two Ohio Delawares named 
by Teedyuscung, the second is certainly the chief otherwise known 
as Newcomer. The other chief (whose name appears elsewhere as 
Nenatcheehunt) is identified in a letter in which Governor Denny 
informed Sir William Johnson that the messengers had been sent 
“by Delaware George and some other friendly Indians,” and that 
Delaware George had waited at Venango for a reply to his mes- 
sage.** 

On November 25, according to minutes of the Provincial Council, 
Delaware George himself was in Philadelphia and talked with the 
Governor. Perhaps deliberately, no record of their conferences is 
included in the minutes.'* The significant fact, however, is the evi- 
dence that not all the Ohio Delawares had turned against the Eng- 
lish, and that some of them were responsive to peace overtures. 

Teedyuscung’s peace belt, meantime, was having strange adven- 
tures. That chief had promised to spread far and wide the news of 
the treaty at Easton; and it appears that he gave the belt to two 
Indians, Lapaghpeton and Penahughal (Tom Leman), who carried 
it up Chemung River to the Seneca country. However, Tom Leman 
afterward reported that Teedyuscung had been drunk, and had 
sent no message with the belt, leaving its significance to be inferred 
from its appearance.’® At about this same time, Teedyuscung sent 
another of his sons, John Jacob, off on the warpath. This young 
man and some others left Ft. Augusta on October 24, and returned 
there December 12, having gone, they said, to Venango, where 
they shot ct some Frenchmen, talked with some chiefs, and heard 
of Tom Leman’s errand.’® 

Early in 1758, the western Indians sent out more peace emissaries. 
On February 14-15, ten messengers arrived at Ft. Augusta, where 
they performed the calumet ritual in token of their peaceful errand. 
Two weeks later, five of them left for Bethlehem to meet Teedyus- 

© PR, Q, 89-90; CR, VII, 725-27. 

® The Papers of Sir William Johnson, I, 752-53. 

PR, Q; 130; CR, VU, 768. 

* PR, Q, 353; CR, VIII, 200-01; Provincial Papers, XX VII, 23: “Exami- 


nation of Lawrence Burk. 9 July 1758.” 
* PR, Q, 135-36; CR, VII, 773-74. 
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cung,'* who accompanied three of the five to Philadelphia, arriving 
there on March 11. Teedyuscung was so elated by what he chose 
to regard as the fruits of his diplomacy that it seems to have been 
somewhat difficult to ascertain the precise nature of the messengers’ 
errand. 

They had been delegated, it appeared, by eight “nations”: 
Ottawas northwest of Detroit, Miamies, Chippewas, Ottawas south 
of Lake Erie, Caughnawagas (French Mohawks), “Mahoowa— 
live in an Island in One of the lakes,” Potawatomies, and Norridge- 
wocks of St. Francis.** The messengers themselves, identified as 
Willemegihany, Moholiecan, and Gelapamind, seem to have been 
Delawares: The first appears in subsequent negotiations as Wil- 
lemaghikink or James; and the last has a name apparently identical 
with that of Kelipama, a brother of Newcomer.’® Finally, after 
Teedyuscung had complained of the delay, James was given a 
somewhat general but well disposed reply to the western Indians; 
and on March 25 the conferences closed.*° 

On April 10, Teedyuscung reappeared in Philadelphia, with an 
Indian named Essowayowallund or Daniel, from Secaughcung ; the 
Indians had chosen this man as messenger, Teedyuscung said, be- 
cause of the long absence of the previous messenger, James. By 
now Teedyuscung was so elevated that he assured the Council (who 
received him in the Governor’s absence) that there was no need 
for the English to send troops to the Ohio: Teedyuscung himself 
would strike the French, and drive the survivors into the sea! At 
the close of this conference, Daniel was sent with a message to 
the Senecas ; and Teedyuscung sent his sons, Amos and John Jacob, 
and three other Indians with another message to the Ohio.” 

James, meanwhile, had carried his message to Newcomer, then 
living at Saukunk (Beaver, Pa.), who conducted the messenger to 
King Beaver, at Kuskuskies.*? The Delaware Indians here were 
quite ready to consider peace proposals, at least to the extent of 
making further inquiries about them. The alliance with the French 
was not entirely to their taste, and they had heard of General 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania: Shippen Family Papers, MS. 
“Journal by Capt: Jos: Shippen at Fort Augusta,” entries for Feb. 14-15, 28. 

* PR, O18; CR, VIEL, (50. 

OER, by 2e3 CK, Us, 220: 

” PR, Q, 175-202; CR, VIII, 29-56. 

* PR, Q, 236-46; CR, VIII, 86-97. 


= Provincial Papers, XXVII, 8: “Names of Indians from Wyomink by 
Frederick Post. delivered 4 July 1758.” 
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Forbes’ preparations for his advance on Ft. Duquesne. It appears 
that two leading Delawares accompanied James on his return: 
Pisquitomen, elder brother of the Beaver and Shingas, and Keekyus- 
cung. 

The emissaries made their way first to Secaughcung (Canisteo), 
a settlement of Unami Delawares who formerly had lived about 
Shamokin. Here the Unami chief Quetahicond joined the mes- 
sengers, together with some of his townsmen, among whom were 
Tom Leman, Daniel, and a white trader, Lawrence Burck, who 
lived at Secaughcung with his Indian wife. The whole delegation 
went down to Wyoming; and the Moravian missionary, Post, sent 
by the Governor with a message to Teedyuscung, met them there 
on June 27. 

The Indians from the Ohio, Post found, were uneasy because of 
unfriendly stories they had heard; and, in words that said little 
for Teedyuscung’s boasted diplomacy, “They complained strongly 
that they never had heard any Satisfactory Account of the Peace 
made at Easton, nor any Treaties that had been held, nor received 
any Belts ’till now lately.”** Post encouraged them to go on to 
Philadelphia, where they arrived on July 7, accompanied by 
Teedyuscung and some of his followers. 

The conference which followed, July 7 to 12, is well-known, and 
led to the decision to send Post to the Ohio with Pisquitomen, to 
persuade the Delawares to withdraw from the war and to send 
delegates to a general Indian treaty at Easton.** Over Teedyus- 
cung’s protests—he argued that his son John Jacob had just re- 
turned from the Ohio and could tell all that needed to be known— 
Post set out from Bethlehem on July 19. Besides Post, the party 
included James, Daniel, and a Jersey Delaware interpreter, Isaac 
Still. They arrived at Kuskuskies on August 13. 

King Beaver’s friendly reception of Post; Delaware George’s 
excitement over his coming (he “said he had not slept all night’’) ; 
Shingas’ concern that “if he came to the English, they would hang 
him, as they had offered a great reward for his head’; the less 
friendly reception at Saukunk; and Daniel’s treachery—all these 
are details of the later and better known story of Post’s diplomatic 
missions, which needs no retelling here. 

*=PR, Q, 298-99; CR, VIII, 143-45. 

* Provincial Papers, XXVII, 50; Pennsylvania Archives, original series, 


III, 456-69. These minutes were never copied into the manuscript Provincial 
Record, though space was left for them (see CR, VIII, 145). 








PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY: A SEVENTEEN- 
INCH SHELF. A SUGGESTION TO TEACHERS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY 


By MELVILLE J. Boyer 


EVENTEEN years of publication in Pennsylvania history use- 
ful to secondary school teachers were completed last October, 
1950, with the 68th number of PENNsyLvANiA History, quarterly 
publication of The Pennsylvania Historical Association. A com- 
plete file of these valuable books, unbound, covers above seventeen 
inches of library space. They are attractive. The contents, fre- 
quently papers read at annual meetings of the Association, are 
brief, authoritative, and of a chronologically extensive range of 
Pennsylvania history. They afford secondary school teachers of 
Pennsylvania history a valuable source of supplementary material. 
Though complete files may now be unavailable*, school libraries 
and teachers of our state’s history as well as of United States his- 
tory, can enrich their facilities by adding as many of these seventeen 
inches to their reference shelves as possible. The several excellent 
textbooks now available in Pennsylvania history are quite in- 
adequate to get to the grass roots of our local and intimate history. 
The following chronological checklist of articles will demonstrate 
this. With an extensive file available in every school, teachers could 
invite pupils to select topics with the aid of this checklist and to 
review them before their classmates. This could be done in prac- 
tically every decade of our history up to and including World War 
II, although the list was prepared only up to 1900. The list is 
not comprehensive. The years designated for historical range of 
content of articles are of necessity approximate. 

The compiler of this list, who proudly owns a complete file of 
PENNSYLVANIA History, has found it and the periodical of in- 
estimable value. As long as we cannot ignore chronology, the check- 
list with its approximate chronological assignments of content is 
offered to teachers and even pupils in teachers’ colleges who have 


*Many back numbers may still be procured by writing to Dr. Philip S. 
Klein, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
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often written for help and suggestions on research. We further 
suggest that membership in The Pennsylvania Historical Associa- 
tion, which entitles the teacher to receive the quarterly, is a great 
opportunity for those entrusted with the teaching of our heritage. 
The many reviews of current books published in the field of Penn- 
sylvania history is another reason for the quarterly’s fine service 
to the profession. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


1630-1655 : 
1640-1840: 


1670-1700: 
1680-1770: 


1680-1775 


“The First Frontier—The Swedes and the Dutch,” 
Page: Vol. XV, No. 4, pp. 276-304. 

“The Subsistence Farming Period in Pennsylvania 
Agriculture, 1640-1840,” Fletcher: Vol. XIV, No. 3, 
pp. 185-195. 

“William Penn’s Writings: An Anniversary Essay,” 
Powell: Vol. XI, No. 4, pp. 233-259. 

“Penn Vs. Lord Baltimore: A Brief for the Penns. In 
Re Mason and Dixon Line,” Hayes: Vol. VIII, No. 4, 
pp. 278-303. 


: “The Catholic Church in Colonial Pennsylvania,” 
1680-1780 : 
1680-1790: 
1683-1754: 


Marie: Vol. III, No. 4, pp. 240-258. 

“Crime and its Punishment in Provincial Pennsyl- 
vania,” Gipson: Vol. II, No. 1, pp. 3-16. 

“Early Welsh Settlers of Pennsylvania,’ Dunaway: 
Vol. XII, No. 4, pp. 251-269. 

“Some Aspects of the Relations of the Government 
and German Settlers in Colonial Pennsylvania, 1683- 
1754,” Johnson: Vol. XI, No. 2, 3, pp. 81-102, pp. 200- 
207. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


1700 


1750 





: “Pennsylvania Through the Eyes of a Royal Gov- 
1730-1760: 
1730-1770: 
1730-1775: 
1740-1770: 
1742-1760: 


ernor,” Dodson: Vol. III, No. 2, pp. 89-97. 

“Conrad Weiser and the Delawares,” Wallace: Vol. 
IV, No. 3, pp. 139-152. 

“William Allen, Provincial Man of Affairs,” Kistler: 
Vol. I, No. 3, pp. 165-174. 

“The Farmer at Work in Colonial Pennsylvania,” 
Miller: Vol. III, No. 2, pp. 115-123. 

“Some New Facts About Eighteenth-Century German 
Immigration,” Smith: Vol. X, No. 2, pp. 105-117. 
“Henry Melchior Muhlenberg’s Early Labors in Penn- 
sylvania: 1742-1760,” Rubincam: Vol. X, No. 3, pp. 
178-192. 


: “Easton Before the French and Indian War,” Chidsey : 


Vol. II, No. 3, pp. 156-171. 
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1750-1850: 
1750-1850: 
1754-1817: 


1755-1760: 
1755-1770: 
1755-1780: 


1760 


1760-1800 : 
1770-1780: 
1770-1805 : 
1775-1780: 
1775-1780: 


1775-1785 : 
1775-1800: 
1775-1793 : 
1775-1808 : 


1776 
1777 
1778 
1778 
1780 


PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY 


“A Century of Medical Progress in Philadelphia : 1750- 
1850,” Shryock: Vol. VIII, No. 1, pp. 7-28. 

“Medicine in Old Philadelphia,” Shafer: Vol. IV, No. 
1, pp. 21-31. 

“A Memoir of the Life of William Barton, A.M. 
(1754-1817),” Rubincam: Vol. XII, No. 3, pp. 179- 
193. ' 

“Provost Smith and the Quest for Funds,” Fox: Vol. 
II, No. 4, pp. 225-238. 

“Acadian Exiles in Pennsylvania,” Ledet: Vol. IX, 
No. 2, pp. 118-128. 

“John Ettwein and the Moravians in the Revolution,” 


Ward: Vol. I, No. 4, pp. 191-201. 


: “An Early Episode in the Career of Mason and 
1760-1770: 


Dixon,” Heindel: Vol. VI, No. 1, pp. 20-24. 

“The Stargazers’ Stone,” Cope: Vol. VI, No. 4, pp. 
205-220. 

“Provost William Smith and His Land Investments in 
Pennsylvania,” Fox: Vol. VIII, No. 3, pp. 189-209. 
“Thomas Mifflin—Revolutionary Patriot,” Rossman: 
Vol. XV, No. 1, pp. 9-23. 

“Thomas Jefferson and Pennsylvania,” 
Vol. V, No. 3, pp. 157-165. 

“George Morgan, Indian Agent Extraordinary, 1776- 
1779,” Downes: Vol. I, No. 4, pp. 202-216. 

“The Effects of the American Revolution on In- 
dentured Servitude,” Miller: Vol. VII, No. 3, pp. 131- 
141. 

“Unpublished Letters of Colonel Nicola, Revolutionary 
Soldier,’ Marraro: Vol. XIII, No. 4, pp. 274-282. 
“The Pennsylvania Ledger: Tory News Sheet,” 
Brown: Vol. IX, No. 3, pp. 161-175. 

“David Salisbury Franks, Revolutionary Patriot (c. 
1740-1793),” Zitt: Vol. XVI, No. 2, pp. 77-95. 

“The Catholic Church in Pennsylvania,” Marie: Vol. 
IV, No. 1, pp. 32-46. 


Dumbauld: 


: “The Political Revolution in Pennsylvania in 1776,” 


Selsam: Vol. I, No. 3, pp. 147-157. 


: “A Newly Discovered Letter of Brigadier-General 


Duportail,” Watts: Vol. I, No. 2, pp. 101-106. 


: “The Reception of the British Peace Offer of 1778,” 


Einhorn: Vol. XVI, No. 3, pp. 191-214. 


: “The Comic Opera Battle that Made a General,” Wil- 


cox: Vol. XIII, No. 4, pp. 265-273. 


: “Lafayette in Pennsylvania,” Nolan: Vol. I, No. 3, 


pp. 135-146. 
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1781 : “Robert Morris and the Provisioning of the American 
Army During the Campaign of 1781,” Johnson: Vol. 
V, No. 1, pp. 7-20. 

1783-1800: “A Frontier Experiment with Higher Education: 
Dickinson College, 1783-1800,” Smith: Vol. XVI, No. 
1, pp. 1-19. 

1789-1800: “The German Element in Early Pennsylvania Politics, 
1789-1800,” Dorpalen: Vol. IX, No. 3, pp. 176-190. 

1790 : =” William Maclay,” Klein: Vol. X, No. 2, pp. 

1790 : “Italo-Americans in Pennsylvania in the Eighteenth 
Century,” Marraro: Vol. VII, No. 3, pp. 159-166. 

1790-1800: “Robert Fulton and the Pennsylvania Canals,” Bell: 
Vol. IX, No. 3, pp. 191-196. 

1790-1800: “Salt and the Early Settlers,” Akeley: Vol. XII, No. 2, 
pp. 170-173. 

1790-1805: “Spokesman of Frontier Democracy: Albert Gallatin 
in the Pennsylvania Assembly,” Walters: Vol. XIII, 
No. 3, pp. 161-184. 

1792-1812: “The Pennsylvania Population Company,” Hale: Vol. 
XVI, No. 2, pp. 122-130. 


1793 : “The Yellow Fever in Philadelphia 1793,” Stough: 
Vol. VI, No. 1, pp. 6-13. 
1794 : “Presque Isle and Pennsylvania Politics 1794,” Tink- 


com: Vol. XVI, No. 2, pp. 96-121. 
1797-1804: “Beula,” Bleyden: Vol. XIV, No. 2, pp. 118-130. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


1800-1835: “The Canalization of the Lower Susquehanna,” Livin- 
good: Vol. VIII, No. 2, pp. 131-147. 

1810-1830: “Josiah White and the Lehigh Canal,” Hartman: Vol. 
VII, No. 4, pp. 225-235. 

1814 : “A Soldier’s Diary for 1814,” Walker: Vol. XII, No. 
4, pp. 292-303. 

1815-1865: “Typical Pennsylvania German Wills,” Gilbert: Vol. 
XIII, No. 2, pp. 113-125. 

1820-1830: “Early Lancaster County Politics,’ Klein: Vol. III, 
No. 2, pp. 98-114. 

1820-1880: “America’s First Cartel,” Schlegel: Vol. XIII, No. 1, 

. 1-16. 

1825-1860: John Brown’s Ten Years in Northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania,” Miller: Vol. XV, No. 1, pp. 24-33. 

1830-1840: “A Decade of Labor Strife,” Sullivan: Vol. XVII, No. 
1, pp. 23-38. 

1830-1840: “Philadelphia Labor During the Jackson Era,” Sul- 

livan: Vol. XV, No. 4, pp. 305-320. 
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1830-1850: 
1830-1900: 


1840 


1840-1850: 
1840-1940: 
1845-1850: 
1850-1860: 
1850-1860: 


1851 
1855 


1855-1940: 


1857 
1860 


1860-1865 : 
1860-1870: 
1860-1870: 
1861-1865 : 
1861-1865 : 
1861-1865: 


1863 
1863 
1863 
1865 


PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY 


“Early Labor Troubles in the Schuylkill Anthracite 
District,” Itter: Vol. I, No. 1, pp. 28-37. 

“The Lewisburg and Mifflinburg Turnpike Company,” 
Oliphant & Linn: Vol. XV, No. 2, pp. 86-119. 


: “Joseph Saxton: Pennsylvania Inventor and Pioneer 


Photographer,” Rung: Vol. VII, No. 3, pp. 153-158. 
“Pranks and Punishment in an Old Pennsylvania Col- 
lege,” Altick: Vol. IV, No. 4, pp. 241-247. 

“A Century of Urbanization in Pennsylvania, 1840- 
1940,” Andrews: Vol. X, No. 1, pp. 11-25. 

“The Coming of the Telegraph to Western Pennsyl- 
vania,” Branch: Vol. V, No. 1, pp. 21-29. 

“The Know Nothing Party in Pennsylvania,” Hewitt : 
Vol. II, No. 2, pp. 69-85. 

“New Norway—A Contemporary Account,” Wilkin- 
son: Vol. XV, No. 2, pp. 120-132. 


: “A Frenchman Visits Philadelphia in 1851,” Leaman: 


Vol. VIII, No. 4, pp. 261-277. 


: “The Erie War of the Gauges,” Kent: Vol. XV, No. 4, 


pp. 253-275. 
“Oil Mining in Pennsylvania,” Miller: Vol. XIII, No. 
3, pp. 194-200. 


: “Philadelphia and the Panic of 1857,’ Hutcheson: Vol. 


III, No. 3, pp. 182-194. 


: “Editorial Sentiment in Pennsylvania in the Campaign 


of 1860,” Cale: Vol. IV, No. 4, pp. 219-234. 

“The Pennsylvania Clergy and the Civil War,” Har- 
mon: Vol. VI, No. 2, pp. 86-102. 

“Anna Dickinson, Antislavery Radical,’ Anderson: 
Vol. III, No. 3, pp. 147-163. 

“Pennsylvania’s Land Grant Under the Morrill Act 
of 1862,” Martin: Vol. IX, No. 2, pp. 85-117. 

“A Boy’s Experience During the Civil War,” Sharpe: 
Vol. VI, No. 3, pp. 159-169. 

“Pennsylvania and the Civil War,” Levin: Vol. X, 
No. 1, pp. 1-10. 

“The Pennsylvania Press During the Civil War,” 
Andrews: Vol. IX, No. 1, pp. 22-36. 


: “Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg, November 18 and 


19, 1863,” Fortenbaugh: Vol. V, No. 4, pp. 223-244. 


: “The Battle of Gettysburg,” Clutz (Singmaster, ed.) : 


Vol. V, No. 3, pp. 166-178. 


: “Lincoln as Gettysburg Saw Him,” Fortenbaugh: Vol. 


XIV, No. 1, pp. 1-12. 


: “The Civil War Diaries of Leonard C. Ferguson,” 


Hunter: Vol. XIV, No. 3, 4, pp. 196-224, 289-313. 
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1865 : “Love, Hate, and Thaddeus Stevens,” Current: Vol. 
XIV, No. 4, pp. 259-272. 


1870 : “The Origin of the Ban on Special Legislation in the 
ee of 1873,” Russ: Vol. XI, No. 4, pp. 260- 
275. 


1870-1875: “The Workingmen’s Benevolent Association: First 
Union of Anthracite Miners,” Schlegel: Vol. X, No. 
4, pp. 243-267. 

1870-1900: “Public Reaction to Pinkertonism and the Labor Ques- 
tion,” Hogg: Vol. XI, No. 3, pp. 171-199. 


1872 : “Twenty-Nine Hectic Days: Public Opinion and the 
Oil War of 1872,” Helfman: Vol. XVII, No. 2, pp. 
121-138. 

1880 : “The Founding of the Carlisle Indian School,” Brun- 
house: Vol. VI, No. 2, pp. 72-85. 

1896 : “The Election of 1896 in Pennsylvania,” Stevens: Vol. 
IV, No. 2, pp. 65-87. 

1900 : “The Country Store of Half a Century Ago,” Russ: 
Vol. XVII, No. 3, pp. 206-214. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

“Early Maps of Pennsylvania,” Rosenberger: Vol. XI, No. 2, pp. 
103-117. 

“Export of Pennsylvania Place Names,” Russ: Vol. XV, No. 3, 
pp. 194-214. 

“Nothing the Matter with Pennsylvania,” Leach: Vol. II, No. 3, 
pp. 136-155. 


“Pennsylvania: A Study in Religious Diversity,” Fortenbaugh: 
Vol. IV, No. 2, pp. 88-102. 

“Rise of the Forest Conservation Movement in Pennsylvania,” 
Clepper: Vol. XII, No. 3, pp. 200-216. 

“Romance in Pennsylvania History,” Collins: Vol. III, No. 1, pp. 
18-26. 

“Unrecorded Folk Traditions in Pennsylvania,” Bayard: Vol. 
XII, No. 1, pp. 1-14. 

“What is the Central Theme of Pennsylvania History?” Russ: Vol. 
XIII, No. 1, pp. 17-34. 

“What is the Matter with Pennsylvania?” Russ: Vol. II, No. 1, pp. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

“Checklist of Pennsylvania History Magazines,” Wilkinson: Vol. 
XVII, No. 4, pp. 315-321. 

“Current Writings on Pennsylvania,” Wilkinson: Vol. XVI, No. 4, 
pp. 326-330; Vol. XVII, No. 2, pp. 139-144. 

“Pennsylvania Fiction,” Heckman: Vol. X, No. 2, pp. 135-140; 
Vol. XI, No. 1, pp. 63-65. 
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See also Dunaway (Vol. I, No. 1, pp. 38-46) ; Beers (Vol. II, No. 
2, pp. 104-108, Vol. II, No. 3, pp. 178-182, Vol. II, No. 
4, pp. 239-243, Vol. III, No. 1, pp. 46-56), and Heck- 
man (Vol. VIII, No. 2, pp. 167-180, Vol. VIII, No. 4, 
pp. 337-342), for bibliographies of special value to 
secondary school teachers. 


TEACHERS’ DEPARTMENT 

“Awakening an Interest in Local History,” Cartwright: Vol. VII, 
No. 4, pp. 264-268. 

“How Do Pennsylvania Teachers Want to Teach Pennsylvania 
History?” Stevens: Vol. VIII, No. 1, pp. 86-90. 

“Pennsylvania in Literature,” Kellar: Vol. VI, No. 4, pp. 259-265. 

“The Use of Audio-Visual Aids in the Teaching of Pennsylvania 
History,” Fleming: Vol. XII, No. 3, pp. 234-240. 








NEWS AND COMMENT 


By Donatp H. Kent 


_ Associate State Historian 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Plans for the meeting at State College on November 2-3 are 
still very much in the formative stage. Dr. Joseph Rayback of the 
Department of History at Penn State has been asked to serve as 
chairman of the program committee. All suggestions for the pro- 
gram will be received gratefully and may be sent to either Doctor 
Rayback or to the secretary. We shall welcome leads on research 
projects which might produce a good paper. 

The Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies voted at 
its annual meeting in Harrisburg on April 28 to take out a mem- 
bership in the Association for every society not already a member. 
This will be coupled with an active drive to encourage the societies 
to emphasize the values of Association membership to the indi- 
vidual members of the several local historical societies. Louis 
Heizmann, newly elected president of the Federation, has drafted 
a letter which will be sent early next fall to all secretaries explain- 
ing the action and its purposes. A series of regional meetings to 
discuss and to implement the plan further is under consideration. 
It is felt that it can result in a strengthening of the bonds of unity 
between the societies and the Association. It will result in an 
immediate expansion of Association membership by some one 
hundred. 

A selected list of Pennsylvania social studies teachers has been 
covered with Association membership material and a specially 
prepared letter calling attention to advantages of institutional or 
individual memberships in terms of value of PENNsyLvANtA His- 
Tory. The letter was prepared by and sent under the signature 
of Dr. Ralph Cordier of Indiana State Teachers College. Doctor 
Cordier called attention to the new revision of the Pennsylvania 
social studies curriculum by the committee which he chaired and 
which places new emphasis upon Pennsylvania history, geography 
and government. The importance of PENNsyLVANrIA History to 
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teachers and in school libraries was stressed in the membership 
appeal. Results to date are reasonably good. Association officers 
feel they are on the road to solving the problem of getting the 
organization and the magazine before the teachers and the 
school librarians of the Commonwealth. 

a KS. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The forty-fourth annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Historical Societies was held in Harrisburg on April 28, 
1951. In the morning there was a panel discussion on “The His- 
torical Society Museum,” with John Alexick, Director of the Erie 
Public Museum, presiding. The participants included George O. 
Bird, Curator of the Historical Society of Berks County; Dr. 
Robert Fortenbaugh, of the Adams County Historical Society ; 
John Witthoft, State Anthropologist, the Pennsylvania State Mu- 
seum; Charles W. Lillibridge, of the McKean County Historical 
Society ; and Arthur E. James, of the Chester County Historical 
Society. At the luncheon session, Anna Belle Lee J. Boyer, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Detroit Historical Society, spoke on the topic, 
“Bringing History to the People,” developing from the experi- 
ences of the Detroit organization the possibilities for enhancing 
and enlarging historical society activities. This was followed by a 
program of Pennsylvania folk songs, presented by Dr. J. William 
Frey, of Franklin and Marshall College. 

The meeting was well attended, even distant counties of the 
State being well represented. In the business session, the following 
officers were elected: Harrold E. Gillingham, president emeritus ; 
Louis J. Heizmann, president; Mrs. James I. Wendell, first vice- 
president; Charles F. Jenkins, second vice-president; Charles G. 
Webb, third vice-president; Miss Miriam Kuhns, fourth vice- 
president; S. K. Stevens, Harrisburg, executive secretary; Merle 
H. Deardorff, Warren, treasurer; and Miss Dolores J. Malloy, 
Harrisburg, assistant treasurer. 


The April 3 meeting of the Adams County Historical Society 
was addressed by Dr. S. K. Stevens, State Historian, on the sub- 
ject, “Local History Is Living History.” He praised the society 
for the “excellent use” it has made of the rooms made available 
by the Adams County Commissioners in the court house, and for 
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the fact that it is not limiting its collection of historical materials 
to very early periods. The Adams County society conducted the 
first of its spring tours on May 1, visiting Biglerville, Quaker 
Valley and Yellow Hill, Menallen Meeting House, the Tyson 
House (an early boarding school), and the old carriage shop in 
Bendersville. Donald Garretson, Robert Garretson, and Miss Alice 
Black discussed the historical features of the places visited. 


The March bulletin of the American Swedish Historical Foun- 
dation has an interesting article by Allan Lake Rice on Christ 
Church, the “Old Swedes’ ”’ Church in Upper Merion. 


The meeting of the Bradford County Historical Society on 
March 15 was addressed by Norman Wilkinson, Assistant State 
Historian, on the story of Pennsylvania land speculation. Among 
the noted participants in such speculation were James Wilson, 
Robert Morris, and John Nicholson, while Bradford County was 
part of the area affected by it. On April 20, Dr. Hubertis M. Cum- 
mings spoke on the history of the North Branch Extension Canal, 
with particular reference to the three engineers who built it— 
James Dunlap Harris, William Barclay Foster, Jr., and W. R. 
Maffett. At this meeting the following officers were elected: James 
L. Fisher, president ; David R. Smith, Jr., vice-president ; Frances 
Hall, secretary ; and Bruce Rathbun, treasurer. A board of trustees 
of fifteen members was also elected. A meeting of this board on 
May 7 named as Director of the Society L. E. Wilt, who had 
served as president for ten years. 


On May 18, the Bradford County society met at East Smith- 
field, for the presentation of five more Century Farm awards, 
signalizing the fact that farms have remained in the same family 
for a hundred years. The speaker was the Hon. Miles Horst, State 
Secretary of Agriculture, who also presented the awards. This 
brings to a total of fifteen the number of these Century Farm 
Awards in Bradford County. 


The annual meeting of the Bucks County Historical Society was 
held on Saturday, May 5, in the society’s building at Doylestown. 
There were morning and afternoon sessions, divided by a luncheon 
and social hour. The papers which were presented included “The 
Delaware Canal,” by Dr. Hubertis M. Cummings, of the staff of 
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the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission; “The In- 
spirational Value of the Local Historical Society,” by Edward 
Warwick, dean of the Philadelphia Museum School of Industrial 
Art; “Land Surveyors of Colonial Times and Their Methods,” 
by Charles Henry Moon; and “The Delaware Valley, an Historical 
Interpretation,’ by Dr. John A. Munroe, professor, University of 
Delaware, and president of the Delaware Folklore Society. The 
new librarian, Audubon R. Davis, was introduced at this meeting, 
and an election of officers was held. 


The revival of the Cambria County Historical Society continues 
to progress. Arrangements have been completed for leasing suit- 
able quarters in the Ebensburg YMCA building, and Miss Edna 
Lehman, of Ebensburg, has been employed on a part-time basis 
to look after the society’s books and historical materials. Miss 
Lehman is also librarian on a part-time basis at the Ebensburg 
Library. At present the society has a membership of fifty, but 
plans have been advanced for expanding the roster. The president, 
Henry Gooderham, of Patton, is emphasizing to the public that 
“this is not a closed organization,” and that “any interested per- 
son may join.” He further announces that all facilities of the 
society will be made available to members and non-members alike, 
as soon as practicable. 


At the quarterly meeting of the Catholic Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania, which was held recently, one of the first 
gifts received since the dedication of the Society’s archives at 
Duquesne University, was made known. It is a series of maps of 
Pennsylvania, including several plans of Fort Duquesne and Fort 
Pitt, and a copy of a map published in London, 1775, which shows 
early Indian paths in southwestern Pennsylvania. The donor was 
Fred N. O’Leary, of St. Mary’s Parish, Glenshaw, whose great- 
grandfather was one of the founders of St. Paul’s Church, in 1829. 


On May 15, 1951, the Chester County Historical Society held 
its annual Treasurer Night. There was an informal open house, 
and two interesting talks. Lloyd Eastwood-Seibold, Curator of the 
Valley Forge Museum, spoke on “Treasure Hunting at Valley 
Forge Museum,” and Dr. Arthur E. James spoke on “Watch 
Papers,” the wafer-like papers which are found in very old 
watches. The annual election of directors was also held. The mu- 
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seum of the society at 225 North High Street, West Chester, is 
open from Monday through Saturday from 1 to 5 P.M., and 
Wednesday evenings from 7 to 9 P.M. It is closed bank holidays 
and Sundays. Among the interesting pieces now on display is a 
model of the Griffen gun, a small cannon invented by John Griffen 
in 1854, while he was superintendent of the Safe Harbor Iron 
Works in Lancaster County. Many of these cannon were made 
for the Federal government by the Phoenix Iron Works during 
the Civil War. 


The City History Society of Philadelphia met on May 1 at 
Hahnemann Medical College, and heard an address by Dr. Ivor 
Griffith, President of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
Science, on “Procter, the Philadelphian, Father of Drug Re- 
search.” This dealt with Philadelphia as a research center in phar- 
macy and the related sciences since 1840, reviewing important 
local discoveries related to human health and welfare. 


On Wednesday, May 16, the Columbia County Historical So- 
ciety dedicated the Stillwater Covered Bridge, which has been 
improved and maintained by the Columbia County Commissioners 
as a memorial to all the covered bridges of the county. It will be 
closed to all vehicular traffic, as it has been since 1849. The Colum- 
bia County Historical Society has been granted the privilege of 
erecting markers and of placing on the side of the bridge any- 
thing of historical value pertaining to bridges. Harry S. Barton, 
the president of the society, presided over the dedicatory program, 
which included an invocation by Rev. Harry McGowan, of the 
Stillwater Christian Church; a report from the County Commis- 
sioners, by G. Clayton Welliver; a pageant by the pupils of Still- 
water School ; an address on “The Importance of Travel History,” 
by Dr. S. K. Stevens, State Historian; an address on “The His- 
tory of the Bridges at Stillwater,” by Silas McHenry; and several 
band numbers by the Benton High School Band. The local com- 
mittee set up a number of interesting exhibits dealing with the 
history of the bridge and the locality. The Stillwater Bridge, it 
may be added, was built in 1849, to replace an earlier open bridge, 
built in 1823, which was destroyed by flood in 1848. 


The meeting of the Historical Society of Dauphin County on 
March 19 was addressed by Lieutenant Colonel LeRoy V. Greene 
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on the subject, “Harrisburg, Home of Pennsylvania’s Governors.” 
On April 16, Dr. Philip David Bookstaber, Rabbi of Temple Ohev 
Sholom, Harrisburg, was the speaker, his subject being “The 
Jews of Dauphin County and Vicinity.” Dr. Roy H. Stetler, the 
Publisher of the Evangelical Press, addressed the meeting on 
May 24 on the history of this printing establishment. 


The Delaware County Historical Society held its spring meeting 
with a dinner at the Media Inn on May 10. President Judge Har- 
old L. Ervin of the Delaware County Courts delivered an address 
on the history of the courts of the county. 


The meeting of the Historical Society of Frankford on April 10 
was addressed by Howard T. Maag on “Historic Frankford 
Mansions,” with a new and complete collection of slides picturing 
all the old mansions in and about Frankford, by James F. Hughes. 
On May 8, Martin P. Snyder, Esq., spoke on “William Burch: 
His Philadelphia Views,” presenting an exhibit of original en- 
gravings of old Philadelphia by this celebrated artist. 


The spring meeting of the Friends Historical Association was 
held on Saturday, May 19, at the Abington Meetinghouse. Presi- 
dent William Wister Comfort presided, and the speakers included 
H. Justice Williams, on Little Abington; and Horace Mather 
Lippincott, on Old Abington. 


The Broadcasters of Indiana High School, and members of 
the music department, presented the program for the meeting of 
the Historical and Genealogical Society of Indiana County on 
April 6. “Out of the County’s Past” was made up of episodes of 
local history. Miss Connie Adornato, the program chairman, dis- 
cussed, “Why You Should Support the Historical Society, from 
a Student’s Viewpoint.” “The Shadowing Hand of Dogwood 
Park” was read by Miss Laverne King, and two paintings of this 
old stone house were exhibited. An award was presented to the 
Senior Historian Club of Indiana High School by Ralph O, Trex- 
ler, the president of the Society. Earl Handler was the speaker on 
May 4, discussing “Historic Cumberland County and Carlisle” A 
delegation from the Cambria County Historical Society were spe- 
cial guests at this meeting. 

Lieutenant Colonel LeRoy V. Greene, author of the recent 
work, Shelter for His Excellency, spoke at the meeting of the 
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Keystonians on April 19. The meeting on May 17 was devoted to 
the subject, Independence Hall, which is to be the final point of 
the historical tour on June 23. Charles E. Peterson, architect in 
charge of the restoration of Independence Hall, was the speaker, 
and his talk was illustrated with lantern slides. The officers re- 
cently elected include: John C. Dight, president; Fred H. Mason, 
first vice-president; Donald A. Cadzow, second vice-president ; 
Homer L. Kreider, third vice-president; Henry H. Eddy, secre- 
tary; H. R. Moffitt, treasurer; and Walter B. Shaw, publicity 
chairman. 


The Kittochtinny Historical Society met on May 31 at the Hotel 
Washington in Chambersburg. John Graham Palmer, of Green- 
castle, presented a paper on Clifton Hall in Montgomery town- 
ship, and on the impression which its three families of resident- 
owners made upon the county’s history. 


The Lancaster County Historical Society has launched the first 
membership drive in its sixty-five-year history, according to a 
recent announcement by George L. Heiges, president of the or- 
ganization. Letters were sent to two hundred prospective members, 
inviting them to join. At the present time, the society has about 
370 members. Since the year 1896 the Lancaster County Historical 
Society has published fifty-four complete volumes on the county’s 
history, and has erected thirty-two bronze tablets to memorialize 
great characters and events. Essay contests in the schools and 
historical pilgrimages also form part of the program of the society. 


The Lehigh County Historical Society held its annual dinner 
meeting on Saturday, April 21. Dr. Preston A. Barba, the speaker 
of the occasion, presented an “Exclusive and Intimate Report on 
an Extended Tour of Europe, Especially Bavaria.” There was an 
exhibition of a few rare recent acquisitions. 


At the meeting on April 30, the Lower Merion Historical So- 
ciety was addressed by Linden T. Harris, an officer of the Mutual 
Assurance Society, second oldest in the nation. He described the 
development of firefighting methods, and showed old working 
models of fire engines and other apparatus, accessories and fire 
masks. He was assisted by Warren Lutz, assistant curator of the 
company’s museum. Discussion at the business meeting of the 
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society centered on the preservation of two of the Main Line’s 
historical landmarks, Harriton and St. Georges. The officers of 
the society were re-elected, including John M. Nugent, president; 
Edward H. Snow, secretary; and G. Earle Thompson, treasurer. 


The Mercer County Historical Society is sponsoring a series 
of “Historical Society Notes,” published at intervals in the col- 
umns of the Greenville Record-Argus and the Sharon Herald. Dr. 
Morgan Barnes, president emeritus of the society, is responsible 
for the preparation of these Notes, of which the latest example 
deals interestingly with an archaeological excavation by State 
Anthropologist John Witthoft, the survey of the western bound- 
ary of the Commonwealth, the local misinformation as to Wood- 
row Wilson’s connection with Mercer County, and gifts to the 
society. 


At the May meeting of the Northumberland County Historical 
Society, the guest speaker was Dr. Elsie Murray, the Director of 
the Tioga Point Museum, of Athens, Pennsylvania. Her topic, 
“Early Land Companies and Titles in Old Northumberland,” was 
illustrated with lantern slides of early maps, documents, and por- 
traits of early land operators. 


The Pennsylvania German Folklore Society held its sixteenth 
annual meeting on Saturday, May 19, at St. John’s (Hain’s) 
Church, in Wernersville. Judge James F. Henninger presided at 
the morning session, when Dr. Preston A. Barba delivered an 
address on “Tombstones in Our Pennsylvania German Church- 
yards.” At the luncheon session, Donald Shelley presiding, the 
program included an address on “The Jesuit Novitiate of St. Isaac 
Jogues at Wernersville” by the Rev. William Kelley, S.J., and 
“Merry Music,” directed by Wellington Wolf. “Early Textiles in 
Western Berks” was the theme of an exhibit of shawls and other 
interesting textiles, together with a demonstration of spinning 
and weaving by Mrs. Margaret Paulus, of Sinking Spring. 


The twentieth annual meeting of the Philadelphia Society for 
the Preservation of Landmarks was held on March 21 at the 
American Philosophical Society. Charles E. Peterson, resident 
architect of the National Park Service, showed slides of historical 
buildings being considered for restoration by the Federal govern- 
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ment. Miss Frances Wister, president of the society, announced 
a “danger list” of historical landmarks which are now being 
threatened. 


The Potter County Historical Society held its regular quarterly 
meeting on April 27 at the home of Mrs. Mary E. Welfling in 
Coudersport. Each one in attendance related one or more interest- 
ing events in the history of the county. The next meeting is to be 
held jointly with the historical societies of Cameron and McKean 
counties in Coudersport sometime during the month of August. 


The Pottstown Historical Society held its annual meeting on 
Monday, May 28, beginning with a luncheon at Pottsgrove, and 
then making a pilgrimage to Valley Forge and other points of his- 
toric interest in the Schuylkill Valley. Mr. G. Edwin Brumbaugh 
spoke at Pottsgrove and at Valley Forge, to explain recent restora- 
tion work. In connection with the luncheon meeting, the annual 
election of officers and directors was held. 


The Shippensburg Historical Society held a dinner meeting on 
Thursday, April 19, with Dr. S. K. Stevens, State Historian, as 
the speaker of the occasion. He told of the ways in which local his- 
torical societies could help in preserving Pennsylvania’s historical 
heritage. 


The annual meeting of the Wayne County Historical Society 
was held in Grace Episcopal parish house on May 5, 1951, in 
commemoration of the hundredth anniversary of the death of 
Philip Hone, for whom Honesdale was named. E. D. LeRoy, a 
member of the board of trustees of the society, spoke on the life 
and achievements of Hone, who was the first president of the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company and a mayor of New York 
City. Mrs. Myrtle Newton, secretary of the society, reported on 
the year’s activities. The society has had 1,279 visitors, and twenty- 
two new members and seven life members have been added to 
the rolls. 


Pennsbury Manor, the re-created country home of William 
Penn, will receive a seventeenth-century sundial, as a result of 
efforts of the Welcome Society of Pennsylvania and a letter to the 
London Times. Thomas E. Wynne, president of the society, named 
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Mrs. R. Newton Brey head of a committee to procure a sundial 
made before 1680. Sir Evelyn Wrench, president of the English- 
Speaking Union, on hearing of the Welcome Society’s project, 
addressed a letter to the Times, and five Britons consequently 
offered sundials. Henry G. Reifsnyder, a member of Mrs. Brey’s 
committee, is now in London to make a selection from the sun- 
dials offered. 


The meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania on April 18 was addressed by Lawrence S. Thurman, Curator 
of Old Economy, on the subject, “Economy Silk.” University of 
Pittsburgh Night was observed on May 22. James M. Sheep pre- 
sented a paper on “James M. Swank, Pioneer Historian of the 
Iron Industry,” and Dr. Alfred P. James presented one on “Benja- 
min Franklin’s Interests in Western Pennsylvania.” 


The Westmoreland-Fayette Historical Society held its “Found- 
ers’ Day” meeting on June 16, in the Museum Building at West 
Overton. Dr. William B. Hindman spoke on the subject, “New 
Light on George Washington at Fort Necessity.” 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


On April 18, Pottsville paid special tribute to the First De- 
fenders of Pottsville and to Nicholas Biddle, the first man to shed 
his blood in the Civil War, except for that which was shed at Fort 
Sumter. Patriotic ceremonies were held at Garfield Square in the 
morning, with President Judge Cyrus M. Palmer delivering the 
address and dedicating a plaque in honor of the First Defenders. 
In the afternoon, a luncheon meeting of the Kiwanis, Rotary, and 
Lions clubs was held at the Necho Allen Hotel, addressed by 
Edgar Downey on the story of the First Defenders. These, it may 
be recalled, were five companies of Pennsylvania militia who were 
the first volunteer troops to reach Washington in response to 
President Lincoln’s call in April, 1861. Reading, Lewistown, and 
Allentown each sent one company, and Pottsville sent two com- 
panies. During their march through Baltimore, in transferring 
between trains, these volunteers were attacked by a mob of South- 
ern sympathizers, and Nicholas Biddle, the negro body servant of 
one of the officers, was struck on the head with a brick or stone 
and received a severe wound above the eye, which bled profusely. 
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Dr. J. Walter Coleman, Superintendent of the Gettysburg Na- 
tional Military Park, has announced plans for the restoration of 
the Bryan farm buildings on the battlefield. These buildings are 
located on Cemetery Ridge at the southern end of Ziegler’s Grove, 
adjoining the Taneytown road entrance and about 300 yards north 
of the Bloody Angle. The work involves tearing down the wings, 
which were added to the house several years after the battle, and 
general repair and improvement. Plans for the restoration have 
been under consideration for several years, but funds have not 
been available in the park budget until the present time. The Bryan 
buildings were in the line of both artillery and infantry fire during 
Pickett’s charge on the afternoon of July 3, 1863. 


Claus Meyer, manager of the Livingston Club in Allentown, 
is the owner of a remarkable collection of menus, gathered during 
the past several decades. These bills of fare range from the Savoy 
of London, the Ritz of Paris, and the Shepherd’s Hotel of Cairo to 
leading restaurants in China, Japan, India, Hawaii and Brazil. They 
include such historic menus as those used by guests at Bucking- 
ham Palace during the baptismal dinner of Prince Albert Victor 
of Wales (King Edward VII), more than a century ago; menus 
printed on silk used during the same prince’s trip up the Hudson 
River in 1860; and the Benjamin Franklin Hotel menu for Prince 
Olaf of Norway when he visited Philadelphia in 1830. The col- 
lection was begun by F. W. Eigen, Chicago restaurateur, who 
willed it to Meyer. The latter has expanded it greatly, and plans 
to leave it to the Cornell University hotel managers’ school. 


Mill Grove, the first home in America of the naturalist and 
ornithologist John James Audubon will be preserved as an Audu- 
bon Museum, according to a recent announcement of the Mont- 
gomery County Commissioners, Frederick C. Peters, Foster C. 
Hillegass, and Raymond K. Mensch. The county recently pur- 
chased the property from Herbert J. Wetherill, and plans to de- 
velop it as a county historical shrine, to accumulate and exhibit 
the works of Audubon. The woodland tracts of the 95-acre farm, 
fronting on Perkiomen Creek, will be developed as a bird sanc- 
tuary. An additional 27 acres is to be purchased, to make the 
Audubon Museum approachable from the Egypt Road. The county 
officials undertook this purchase on the recommendation of the 
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Montgomery County Park Board, headed by Thomas W. Sears, 
landscape architect. Members of the Association who attended the 
Norristown meeting, several years ago, will recall the enjoyable 
visit to this mansion, and will be pleased to know that it will be 
preserved, thanks to the forethought and historical interest of 
Montgomery County’s officials. 


Although this is not the place for book reviews, mention should 
also be made of the fact that these same Montgomery County 
Commissioners have just published 12,000 copies of The Mont- 
gomery County Story, by E. Gordon Alderfer. This has been 
issued primarily for the use of Montgomery County schools, but a 
limited number is available to interested adult readers at mod- 
erate cost. 


Recently, the old octagonal school house in Phoenixville on the 
grounds of the Phoenix Iron and Steel Works was demolished. 
The company offered to give it to any group which would provide 
a place for it, but none of the local historical societies was able to 
undertake this project. Phoebe H. Gilkyson devoted her column, 
“Our Yesterdays,” in the Phoenixville Republican of May 2, 1951, 
to a discussion of the various local historical landmarks whose 
existence is also in jeopardy. Among them are the old Schuylkill 
canal and towpath, the “oldest house in Phoenixville,” at the foot 
of Main Street hill, and the ruins of the old powder mill on 
French Creek. 


The old National Road toll house near Searight is the subject of 
a bill recently introduced in the General Assembly by State Repre- 
sentative E. Gadd Snider. The old toll house, located on Route 40 
about four miles west of Uniontown, was built in 1836, and is 
now in very bad condition. When the National Road was turned 
over to the states, this building became State property and is now 
under the jurisdiction of the State Department of Highways, which 
cannot, however, expend money for its restoration and main- 
tenance because of the recent amendment to the State Constitu- 
tion restricting the uses to which the Motor Fund may be applied. 
Mr. Snider’s bill asks that the toll house be transferred to the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, and that $8,400 
be appropriated to restore it. When the restoration is completed, 
the building is to be transferred to the Westmoreland-Fayette His- 
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torical Society, which has agreed to preserve and maintain it in a 
good state of repair. 


Old St. George’s Church, oldest Methodist church in America, 
at Fourth Street and the Delaware River Bridge in Philadelphia, 
would become a national Methodist historic shrine, under a pro- 
posal brought before the 165th annual Philadelphia Conference in 
May, 1951. The old church is located in a neighborhood which no 
longer has enough Methodists to make it self-supporting. At the 
time that the Delaware River Bridge was constructed, the plans 
were changed to put the bridge fourteen feet farther south, in 
order to preserve St. George’s on its original site. 


Recently, the cornerstone was laid at Pennsburg for the new 
Schwenkfelder Library, the gift of Wayne C. Meschter, president 
of the American Preserve Company, and one of the leading laymen 
of the Schwenkfelders. This library for the conservation of valuable 
Schwenkfelder archives and treasures will be another important 
center for historical research, particularly for Montgomery County, 
where this denomination is chiefly to be found in America. 


The eighteenth annual reunion of the Economy Old Timers was 
held on Sunday afternoon, June 10, in the garden of the Great 
House at Old Economy. 


Dogwood Day was celebrated at Valley Forge on May 12, when 
the famous trees were in full bloom. The program for the day at 
the Washington Memorial Chapel was carried out by the Martha 
Washington Guild, under the leadership of its president, Mrs. 
William L. Cremers. The new exhibits in the Museum, as renovated 
under the direction of Mrs. Frances Ligget and Lloyd Eastwood- 
Siebold, the curator, were displayed. Hostesses in colonial costume 
explained the Chapel and the Museum to visitors. 


The 1951 Pennsylvania Dutch Fersommling was held at Rajah 
Temple in Reading on March 30. Dr. Alvin F. Kemp, former 
county superintendent of schools, was in charge of the program, 
which featured history, folklore, humor, tall stories, and music. 
The main theme was the pretzel, emphasizing the fact that Read- 
ing is the pretzel center of the United States, and Reading manu- 
facturers of this salty twist arranged displays. The main address, 
“G’shpass un Arnsht,” was delivered by the Rev. E. L. Leisey, 
of Robesonia. 
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Pennsylvania Dutch folk festivals are planned this summer in 
three Pennsylvania communities, Kutztown, Wyomissing, and 
Hershey. At Kutztown, the second annual Pennsylvania Dutch 
Folk Festival, sponsored by the Pennsylvania Dutch Folklore 
Center of Franklin and Marshall College, will be held on July 4-8. 
Seminars on all aspects of Pennsylvania Dutch life and folklore will 
be conducted by experts at the Kutztown Fair Grounds. Outstand- 
ing examples of Pennsylvania Dutch pottery, illuminated manu- 
scripts, and other art forms will be exhibited, and Pennsylvania 
Dutch food will also be featured. Inquiries should be directed to 
the Folk Festival Office, Kutztown. 

At Wyomissing, the Institute of Fine Arts was the scene of 
the second annual Berks County Folk Festival on June 8. This 
festival stressed a variety of nationalities rather than being limited 
entirely to the Pennsylvania German. Dr. Arthur D. Graeff acted 
as adviser for this event, and Mrs. Lila Lerch, president of the 
Wyomissing Institute, was in charge. 


At Hershey, Pennsylvania Dutch Days will be held on August 
23, 24 and 25. There will be exhibitions.of design painting, cook- 
ing, and quilting, as well as an interesting program. 


Bernville, in Berks County, will celebrate the hundredth anni- 
versary of its incorporation as a borough on August 31 and Sep- 
tember 1 and 2. A delegation from Switzerland will be invited to 
attend Swiss Day on August 31, since Bernville was named for 
Berne, the capital of Switzerland, and its first settlers were Swiss. 
Dr. Arthur D. Graeff is chairman of the committee which is pre- 
paring a history of the community. The Historical Society of Berks 
County has agreed to set up a museum in the borough during the 
celebration, in order to display historical exhibits relating to the 
area. 


Cumberland County and the county seat of Carlisle celebrated 
their bicentennial during the week of June 10. A historical pageant, 
parades, and visits to historic homes of the area, were leading fea- 
tures of the celebration. The mother city of Carlisle in England 
sent a representative, and delegates came also from the many 
Pennsylvania counties which are descended from “Mother Cum- 
berland.” It is especially to be noted that this celebration also took 
permanent form in a publication, The Book of the Centuries, com- 
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piled by Albert Carriere, with a chapter on the county and city 
history by Dr. Milton E. Flower ; a chapter on agricultural history 
by Ivo V. Otto; a history of Carlisle Barracks by Jean Cope; a 
chapter on the schools by J. Paul Burkhart and David L. Swartz, 
county and city superintendents of schools; and a foreword by 
Merkel Landis and Samuel Goodyear. 


A rare collection of early musical instruments, preserved for 
nearly two hundred years, was exhibited at the opening of the 
Archive Museum of the Lititz Moravian Church, on June 24. All 
the instruments of the Lititz Moravian Brethren’s House Orches- 
tra, which was in full strength as early as 1765, are in this col- 
lection. Some of the instruments—the serpent, soprano and alto 
slide, key bugle and natural (valveless) French horn—are long 
since out of use. Mason Jones, first horn player of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, was narrator and soloist on the natural French 
horn. Herbert H. Beck is the Archivist in charge of the new 
Archive Museum. 


Following the example of Columbia County in preserving the 
Stillwater covered bridge, Unior County is n.aking preliminary 
plans for the preservation of one of its five covered bridges. One 
of the Union County bridges spans Penn’s Creek between Mill- 
mont and Glen Iron. Other bridges cross Buffalo Creek, one about 
a half mile north of the Old Dunkard Church, another directly 
north of Mifflinburg, one near the Warren Reed Farm and Lewis- 
burg Federal Penitentiary, and another halfway between White 
Deer Pike and Number Ten School. At one time Union County 
had more than a score of these wooden bridges. 


On June 17, the Zeller Family Association held its 31st annual 
reunion at “Long’s Grove,” near Myerstown. Dean George W. 


Walton, of Albright College, Reading, was the speaker of the 
occasion. 


On May 14 the Erie Railroad celebrated the one hundredth 
anniversary of the running of the first train over the road from 
Piermont on the Hudson to Dunkirk on Lake Erie. This event 
was re-enacted by a special Centennial train carrying President 
Paul Johnston and other officials of the railroad. Celebrations were 
held in the various cities and towns along the route, including one 
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at Susquehanna, Pennsylvania, for this historic New York rail- 
road dips into the Keystone State for a considerable distance in 
Susquehanna County. At Susquehanna, the high school bands, the 
fire companies, and the borough officials, participated in the wel- 
come for the Centennial train, and Burgess Joseph Carrigg de- 
livered an address of welcome. President Johnston responded, and 
an actor re-enacted the speech of Daniel Webster on the first run 
a century ago. 


Apologies should be offered for the error in announcing the 
publication of The Papers of Henry Bouquet, Volume II, The 
Forbes Expedition, in the last “News and Comment” article. At 
the time it was written and proofread, it was confidently expected 
that the volume would be available in April. An unfortunate delay 
in obtaining a sufficient quantity of the proper kind of paper has 
postponed the issue of this book. 


Dr. S. K. Stevens, State Historian, spoke at the meeting of 
Digges Choice Chapter, Daughters of American Colonists, on June 
5, in Hanover. His subject was American. colonial history. 


Philadelphia Radio Station WCAU presented a series of docu- 
mentary programs, entitled “Freedom Revisited,” saluting six of 
the historical shrines of the Philadelphia area. A list of the pro- 
grams and their dates follows: Valley Forge, May 25; Christ 
Church, June 1; Betsy Ross House, June 8; Germantown Battle- 
field, June 15; Pennsbury Manor, June 22; and Independence Hall, 
June 29. The hour was 10 P.M. Charles Shaw gave the com- 
mentary and narration, and the dedication was by Jimmy Stewart. 
Organizations and companies cooperating to make possible this 
interesting and significant radio series include: The Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, the Valley Forge Park Commission and 
Historical Society, the Philadelphia Council of Boy Scouts of 
America, the Philadelphia Council of Churches, the Philadelphia 
Home and School Council, the World Affairs Council of Phila- 
delphia, the Philadelphia Council Veterans of Foreign Wars, the 
Girl Scouts of Philadelphia, the Atwater Kent Museum, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Greater Philadelphia, Holiday Magazine, the 
Philadelphia Transportation Company, and the Keystone Auto- 
mobile Club. 
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The Historical Division of the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission recently microfilmed The Red Man in Bucks 
County and Bucks County Indians and Other Indians Figuring in 
the Early History of the Delaware Valley, two volumes of manu- 
script notes compiled by Mrs. Harry J. Shoemaker, of Doylestown. 
For more than thirty years Mrs. Shoemaker has been devoting her- 
self to the study of early Bucks County history, with particular 
reference to the Indians, and has compiled a number of these 
manuscript books, in which the results of her labors are sum- 
marized. Her research was undertaken at the suggestion of the 
late Dr. Henry C. Mercer, and the value of her notes is enhanced by 
the fact that she had access to his material. Such private studies, 
undertaken without thought of any reward other than the personal 
feeling that light is being shed on hidden aspects of local history, 
are of inestimable value. Mrs. Shoemaker has deposited several 
volumes of her notes in the Bucks County Historical Society. 


The death on May 2, 1951, of Henry Oliver Evans, Pittsburgh 
attorney and historian, is noted with sincere regret. Mr. Evans was 
a practicing attorney for 55 years, specializing in corporate and 
real estate law, and was active in civic affairs, serving for a time 
as City Controller of Pittsburgh. He also found time for numerous 
historical articles and reviews, as well as for a major biographical 
work, Jron Pioneer: Henry W. Oliver, 1840-1904, published in 
1942. The lead review in this issue of PENNSYLVANIA HIsToRY 
may possibly be the last thing he wrote for publication. He was 
President Emeritus of the Historical Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania. 


The death of Leo A. Madlehner, of Erie, former head of the 
historical WPA project of the Historical Commission in north- 
western Pennsylvania, is also noted with sincere regret. Mr. Mad- 
lehner’s administrative abilities, his understanding of people, and 
his firmness in difficult situations, were in no small part respon- 
sible for the success of this project in utilizing relief workers to 
produce such works as Wilderness Chronicles of Northwestern 
Pennsylvania and the mimeographed Papers of Colonel Henry 
Bouquet. It is particularly to be regretted that Mr. Madlehner did 
not live to see the first printed volume of the Bouquet Papers, 
another result of the project which he directed. 
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SOURCES 

Through the courtesy of the Reading Company, the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical and Museum Commission recently came into 
possession of the papers of the Schuylkill Navigation Company. 
Together with the records of the Susquehanna and Tidewater canal 
companies, and materials on the Lehigh and Delaware Canals 
which are already in its collections, the Commission now has a 
body of records representing one of the best sources of information 
on canal and river transport and related aspects of nineteenth 
century economic life in Pennsylvania. Dr. Hubertis M. Cummings 
is making use of this material for his research on the transportation 
history of the Commonwealth, under Commission auspices, and it 
may be hoped that some time in the future he will prepare an 
analysis of these new collections, similar to his previous article on 
the Harris Papers and the Canal Papers in the State Land Office. 

The Commission has also microfilmed and photostated items 
pertaining to the early temperance movement, and the Fremont- 
Dayton presidential campaign of 1856, as well as a number of Civil 
War letters to and from Pennsylvanians. in the ranks. Suggestions 
for the defense of the State against the rebel invasion, particularly 
measures for the protection of Harrisburg, are found in the papers 
of Eli Slifer, Secretary of the Commonwealth under Governor 
Andrew Curtin. The diary of a teacher in a rural school in Bucks 
County during the winter of 1862-1863 provides an interesting 
glimpse of the pedagogy of that time. 


C. M. Ewing, Director of the Historical Collections of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College, reports that the John Hancock letter 
of June 13, 1776, the gift of President Boyd Crumrine Patterson, 
has been supplemented with photostatic copies of relevant docu- 
ments from the Library of Congress, so that the Historical Col- 
lections now have all the available evidence on the historic Penns- 
boro powder case of 1776, an incident similar to the British trou- 
ble with the “Black Boys,” eleven years before. 


COMMENT IN QUOTES 
An editorial in the Germantown Courier, March 29, 1951, neatly 
disposes of a recent historical exposé: 
Not Bloodstains ! 


We would sorrow to think that the Saturday Evening 
Post would ever depart from its staunchly maintained 
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conservatism. But we cannot but wonder, after what ap- 
peared in a recent issue, if the Post, too, is not being 
caught up in the fever of radicalism that has been sweep- 
ing this century. 

The evidence of this awful possibility is an article in 
which it is suggested that those stains in the floor of 
Grumblethorpe, Germantown’s distinguished historic 
home, are not the blood of British General Agnew, who 
died there. In the mind of any good Germantowner, that 
suggestion comes pretty close to being un-American. 
Moreover, through its possible effect on the tourist trade, 
it is aimed at the very foundation of Free Enterprise. 

The author, with all the sophistry of an Athenian 
Skeptic, does not exactly say that those stains aren’t Gen- 
eral Agnew’s blood. He hints, rather, that there isn’t 
much evidence that they are. It can be pointed out that 
this subtle defamation of the Past is not out of accord 
with the radical policy of trampling on traditional and 
scorning ancestral virtues. 

As for the facts, all we can say is that if those stains 
aren't General Agnew’s, by gad, sir, they should be. 
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Epitep By J. CUTLER ANDREWS 
Pennsylvania College for Women 


Pittsylvania Country. By George Swetnam. [American Folkways] (New 
York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Inc., 1951. Pp. viii, 311. $3.50.) 


It has been said that those who settled western Pennsylvania brought 
with them three things: whiskey, the Presbyterian faith, and an intense spirit 
of independence. That spirit was shown, in 1776, in a petition to the Conti- 
nental Congress for a new “seperate district . . . by the name of West- 
sylvania.” The Revolution suspended the movement although Virginians 
petitioned again in 1780. In 1782 the General Assembly of Pennsylvania 
passed a law threatening judgment of high treason against any citizen pro- 
moter of this project for a new state. 

Earlier than that, however, in 1759, another Sylvania appeared when the 
Maryland Gazette reported a movement for application to the Crown, as 
soon as peace came with the French, “for a royal charter .. . to settle 
a new Colony on the Ohio, by the name of Pittsylvania.” No political divi- 
sion came from this, but our author, in this book, instead, uses the name to 
describe, episodically, the attitude of mind, territory, people, and activities 
of the area surrounding Pittsburgh, which, he says, “is a strange region,” 
with its people “the cockiest on earth, not even excluding Brooklyn.” 

This book, of attractive format, is one of a series edited by Erskine Cald- 
well, of which most are by authors of fiction, which may account for the 
general approach of appeal to the general reader. The result is briskly enter- 
taining and may receive the approval of those more historically minded in 
the hope that reading it may lead to more serious and historically solid fare. 
The author is a newspaperman, formerly in Uniontown and now in Pitts- 
burgh; his sketches, with Pittsburgh as their center, extend as far east as 
Chambersburg, southwest to Blennerhasset Island, with excursions into Ohio. 
While the author claims that they are “strictly in accordance with history,” 
the utmost your reviewer would agree is that they are largely concerned with 
history but lack such objectivity, documentation, and informed study as to 
bring them fully within this claim. 

As an example, the author claims that George Croghan’s delay in fur- 
nishing supplies to Washington in the Fort Necessity campaign was because 
Croghan had “no wish to see the Virginians succeed in their plans,” and yet 
later on he points out that Dr. Connolly, the Virginia leader, was Croghan’s 
nephew. A more serious lack of historical objectivity is shown in his claim 
that the enmity of Henry C. Frick, the so-called “Morgan interests,” and 
Andrew W. Mellon was the cause of the collapse of J. V. Thompson’s specu- 
lations in coal lands, rather than dangerous over-extended borrowing on a 
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non-liquid security as the sequel showed. Again, he gives Frick’s “unwar- 
ranted” increase in coke prices as the reason for the fight over the Iron Clad 
Agreement when the record negatives any such conclusion. 

The space given to the various sketches has little relation to their im- 
portance—for instance, ten pages to an account of a Uniontown tragedy and 
murder case, this, in spite of an attempt to cover the entire period from 1753 
to the present, of war, politics, and growth of an active area in slightly more 
than three hundred pages. 

Few definite errors are noted. Carnegie’s contest with Frick is put at 1889 
instead of 1899. The Lincoln and William Penn Highway route numbers on 
the useful end paper map should be 30 and 22, respectively. The index is little 
more than a list of names, and no bibliography is included. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. Henry Oviver Evans 


f Diplomacy and Indian Gifts: Anglo-French Rivalry Along the Ohio and 
Northwest Frontiers, 1748-1763. By Wilbur R. Jacobs. (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1950. Pp. 208. $5.00.) 


Examination of the part played by Indian gifts in British and French 
| diplomacy before and during the French and Indian war is a venture with 
| promise of important returns for colonial historians. Unfortunately, Dr. 
Jacobs’ book realizes few of these opportunities, in spite of ambitious aims 
and the advice of competent scholars. There seem to be several explanations 
of why the product of such extensive research is so generally disappointing 
and at times so extremely misleading. 
In the first place, Dr. Jacobs, like many authors before him, overstresses 
the significance of his special interest against the evidence of his own narra- 
tive. Diplomacy and Indian Gifts proves time and again that gifts were of 
secondary importance, if not without influence. Among factors presented 
) by Jacobs’ own account as more effective than any amount of Indian gifts 
were force, friendship, the abuses of land grabbers and traders, and the 
errors of inefficient administrators. The author reports in one instance, for 
example, that a dazzling array of gifts “forced” the Delawares into a French 
alliance, as if gifts alone ever forced Indians into any undesired action. Nor 
does the fact that any amount of giving could hardly have checked for long 
the mounting anger of Indians over land losses prevent the author from 

} enthusiastic support of Sir William Johnson’s recommendation for unlimited 
giving and from concluding that Pontiac’s uprising was “to a surprising 

t degree” due to lack of presents. All in ali, Jacobs’ work seems to offer more 
proof than ever that gifts were effective only for short periods and were 
often accepted without idea of return. Yet the author’s thesis is exactly the 
reverse | 

The colony of Pennsylvania is inevitably central in much of the discus- 
\ sion. Even considering the scope of the work, the treatment of Pennsylvania 

Indian policy is astonishingly inadequate. One would assume as basic, for 
| example, some explanation at least of Quaker and proprietary policies and 
disagreements. In its absence, confusion results. The failure to present Penn- 
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sylvania policies clearly is sufficiently grave to raise question as to whether 
West Coast universities can adequately sponsor research concerning history 
a great portion of which is based upon sources in the East. Certainly if 
primary information could not be tapped, it seems a serious oversight not 
to have used such readily available secondary works as Hubertis Cummings’ 
Richard Peters, Theodore Thayer’s Israel Pemberton (the Quaker leader 
isn’t even mentioned), and Anthony Wallace’s King of the Delawares. 
Failure to benefit from the material in such research may: explain in consid- 
erable measure why this book falls so far short of its mark. Again, also, one 
may ask why the thesis tradition must lead so often to such excessive docu- 
mentation and to so little evaluation and digestion of material. 


Lycoming College Lorine B. Priest 


Centennial History of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. By George H. 
Burgess and Miles C. Kennedy. (Philadelphia: The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, 1949. Pp. xxvi, 835. $3.50.) 


The history of a great business empire like the Pennsylvania Railroad in- 
volves so many important men, so many different activities and intermediate 
complexes that it all but defies the techniques of the historian to draw its 
parts together into one integrated whole. In spite of space limitations, the 
authors have attempted to locate all the original companies and underliers 
that eventually came to be part of the Pennsylvania system. As a result, 
the reader’s interest sometimes lags. A few sections of this volume not 
only become prosaic but at times approach the form of the medieval chronicle. 
In spite of the important information about people, finances, routes, and 
policies which such a procedure turns up, it does not produce a smooth 
narrative. 

Undoubtedly the authors must have gone to great effort to ferret out this 
information, illustrating as it does the numerous exchanges, mergers, and 
reorganizations which took place in those companies which were later taken 
over by the Pennsylvania. The result shows how the management of the 
Pennsylvania sometimes furnished money, bonds, securities, and technical 
skill in developing their affiliated interests. It also demonstrates clearly how 
important were the financial contributions of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, the cities of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, and other communities to 
the early growth of the company. 

Further criticisms may be directed to other parts of the volume. In places 
the authors become discursive and repetitive. In some sections they make 
extensive excursions into the economic history of the old Northwest and even 
discuss the history of transportation in general. Some factual statements and 
a few dates may be questioned. River freight down the Ohio from Pitts- 
burgh did not become suddenly important in 1819. Several items are not 
clarified in the text. The authors fail to identify the legislation that would 
have kept the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad out of Pennsylvania. They also fail 
to mention the connection between David Reeves & Company, of Lancaster, 
which furnished rail at $60.50 a ton, and Reeves Abbott & Company, of 
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Philadelphia, which furnished “practically all of the rail on the road” at 
$56.50 per ton. 

Many important aspects of the history of the company are discussed with 
unusual frankness. The authors do not hesitate to explain how many sub- 
sidiaries in the Pennsylvania System were built on credit and how most of the 
roads west of Pittsburgh were constructed on the basis of very uncertain 
promises. They give more than a few hints that some of the financial manipu- 
lations that contributed to the company’s rapid growth were not always in 
the interest of the original stockholders, and that investments, purchases, 
indirect controls, bankruptcies, and receiverships sometimes played a part in 
its acquisition of other lines. 

One of the most interesting sections of the book deals with the period 
after 1929. It shows how the economic depression which began that year 
forced not only the Pennsylvania but other railroads to improve their service 
by speeding up schedules, purchasing modern equipment, and attending more 
closely to passenger comfort. The authors describe some of the new equip- 
ment, new stations, the importance of the electrification of much of the main 
line, and the introduction of air-conditioned cars. This period also demanded 
that investments be made in new warehouses, piers, docks, cold-storage 
plants, and other facilities to build up freight traffic and to prevent further 
losses to competing motor truck lines. Freight service was accelerated. 
Pick-up and delivery services were co-ordinated, and in some outlying areas, 
truck lines were acquired to give better service to the customers. 

Some of the mechanical improvements described in the volume illustrate 
the interest of the company in improving customer relations. New type 
stream-line cars, high speed brakes, roller-bearing axles, rubber shock- 
absorbing bearings and draft gear, and semi-lightweight passenger cars— 
all contributed to this end. For the traveling public, the interiors of pas- 
senger trains were improved by better upholstery, modern lighting devices, 
and reclining seats. Special all-coach trains and through cars over many con- 
necting railroads were added. These changes further illustrate the present 
battle between the railroad and the motor vehicle. 

The mechanics of the volume are very good. The index is complete. The 
appendices include all kinds of information and statistical tables and charts. 
Numerous pictures illustrate the evolution of many types of motive power, 
freight cars, passenger cars, and other equipment. Tables show the steady 
growth of the railroad through the number of employes, their income, annual 
dividends, and similar facts. 

The authors have followed a rather unusual type of organization. They 
have not developed the chronology of the book in accordance with other 
economic and industrial trends. Instead, they have divided it according to 
the administrations of the various men who have held the office of president 
of the company. This does not detract, however, from the value of the work. 

In the opinion of this writer, the authors do not give proper place to the 
contributions of Colonel John Stevens and his family. They also fail to 
attach proper emphasis to the fact that the early railroads of the Stevens 
group are now a part of the Pennsylvania System and almost, if not quite, 
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as old as any other railroad in the country. The Pennsylvania Railroad could 
logically claim to be much older through these connections. 


University of Pittsburgh THEODORE R, PARKER 


Philip Mercer Rhinelander, Seventh Bishop of Pennsylvania, First Warden 
of The College of Preachers. By Henry Bradford Washburn. (New 
York: Morehouse-Gorham Company, 1950. Pp. ix, 210. $2.50.) 


Philip Mercer Rhinelander was Episcopal Bishop of Pennsylvania from 
1911 to 1923. Before his elevation to the episcopate he had been successively 
rector of a parish in Washington, professor of church history in the 
Berkeley Divinity School, and professor of the history of religions in the 
Episcopal Theological School. Following his resignation as bishop, for rea- 
sons of ill health, he found a fortunate outlet for his unusual gifts as a 
pastor and teacher in the College of Preachers at Washington Cathedral, 
which he served as warden until two years before his death in 1939. 


Dean Washburn, his lifelong friend and sometime colleague in Cambridge, 
has written an appreciative and gracious memoir of the bishop’s restless 
search for a satisfying expression of his ministerial ideals. Two difficult 
obstacles have beset the biographer’s task. For one thing Bishop Rhinelander 
kept copious notes, memoranda, and copies of all his activities and correspond- 
ence. The sorting of this material for what was of permanent value must 
have been an exacting labor of love. It is surprising that so little of it has 
yielded direct quotations. Indeed, Dean Washburn has resorted more frequently 
to the testimonials of teachers, colleagues, and pupils for his more vivid esti- 
mates of the man. The other difficulty, and the more weighty one, lay in 
the personality of Bishop Rhinelander. A man of the highest ideals, of a 
rigorous self-discipline, with a keen and well-trained mind, and a deep 
religious sensitivity and warmth of personal address, he seems to have borne 
a deep inner dissatisfaction with the religious quality of the ecclesiastical 
institutions with which he found himself affiliated. 

The biographer has not given us a detailed account of the struggle of 
Bishop Rhinelander with what must have seemed an intractable opposition. 
He has hinted at some of the reasons for its inevitability. The Bishop’s 
conception of his episcopal office was “more English than American. It was 
more authoritarian than democratic.” His own conservative positions in 
theology were the result of disciplined thought and conscientious principle. 
He found it difficult to understand the religious theories of others who had 
thought through the same problems quite as conscientiously but with differ- 
ing results. In the give and take of person-to-person relationships, his charm, 
his intelligence, and his honesty had powerful effect. But in the leadership 
of institutional life, with its diversities of tradition and points of view, he 
found compromise difficult. It was most fortunate that his genius was to 
find at last a perfect means for the expression of his peculiar gifts and in- 
fluences. The College of Preachers is his most enduring monument, and 
there are few institutions in the Episcopal Church which have done more 
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to achieve that “unity of the spirit in the bond of peace” which was the 
underlying quest of Bishop Rhinelander’s life and ministry. 


Episcopal Theological School, 


Massey H. SHEPHERD, Jr. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


James Harrod of Kentucky. By Kathryn Harrod Mason. (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1951. Pp. xxii, 266. $4.00.) 


Fate was unkind to James Harrod when it made him a contemporary of 
Daniel Boone. Their lives followed an identical pattern: both were products 
of the Pennsylvania upcountry frontier of the middle eighteenth century, 
both learned wilderness lore during the Seven Years War, both became 
expert hunters and skilled Indian fighters, both led bands of settlers into the 
dark and bloody ground of Kentucky, both fought in Lord Dunmore’s War, 
both resisted sieges of their forts during the Revolution, and both con- 
tributed significantly to the slow march of civilization in Kentucky after 
independence was won. Yet every schoolboy knows of Daniel Boone, while 
few have even heard Harrod’s name. 

That this should be the case is unfair to Harrod. His skill as a long 
hunter or Indian fighter rivaled that of Boone. The forty-nine pioneers who 
followed him west in 1774 to found Harrodsburg reached their destination 
some months before a similar band under Boone built the first cabins at 
Boonesborough. His abilities as a leader were demonstrated during the Revo- 
lution, just as were those of Boone. After the war Harrod showed himself 
to be a statesman of some ability, especially in dealing with Virginia and 
Congress during the long struggle for Kentucky’s statehood, while Boone 
dropped from sight as he drifted westward with the advancing frontier. 
Clearly Harrod deserves better treatment from posterity than he has received. 

The author of this excellent biography has done much to rescue him from 
obscurity. Her research has been thorough; her quest for new Harrod mate- 
rials carried her both into obvious depositories such as the Draper Collection 
of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin and into the family papers of 
most of the pioneer’s descendants. That she unearthed few new items of 
importance is no fault of hers. Eighteenth century frontiersmen were more 
at home with the long rifle than with a pen; they left few records of their 
adventures. Mrs. Mason has succeeded in assembling every scrap of con- 
temporary information touching on James Harrod, and no one could do more. 

The tale told by these records is recounted with the exactness of the his- 
torian and the skill of the journalist. Despite her flair for writing, and 
despite the glamor of her subject, she is content always to find romance 
in fact rather than fiction. Nor has she allowed herself to be led astray 
into unsupportable generalizations. Even in dealing with Harrod’s mysterious 
disappearance in 1792 she does not succumb to the temptation of rash con- 
jecture. Instead she presents evidence supporting the contention that he was 
killed by a hunting companion, balancing this with equally good evidence to 
the effect that he followed the not unusual frontier practice of deserting his 
wife to join an Indian band. The result is not only sound history, but a 
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highly readable narrative. No one enjoying lusty tales of Indian fighting and 
wilderness adventure can fail to be absorbed. 

The book, which is edited by T. Harry Williams as a contribution to the 
Southern Biography Series, is handsomely illustrated with prints, maps, 
and photographs of contemporary documents, including the one letter written 
by Harrod known to exist today. Max Savelle has contributed an excellent 
introduction, which sweeps the frontier westward to the point where Mrs. 
Mason’s story begins, thus placing Harrod in proper historical perspective. 


Northwestern University Ray ALLen BILLINGTON 


The Journal of John Woolman. Edited by Janet Whitney. (Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Company, 1951. Pp. xv, 233. $2.75.) 


The appearance of a new edition of The Journal of John Woolman is 
gratifying if for no better reason than that it serves to remind us that here, 
out of the past, is solace for the anxious hearts of the present. In these days 
of wars and danger of wars, of doubt, uncertainty, and fear, it is com- 
forting to turn to this gentle Quaker who could, and did, utter words and 
phrases touched with the fire of a troubled soul, and yet one which, as Vida 
D. Scudder puts it, dwelt undisturbed in an inner stillness which most of 
us today find it difficult to understand. 

In her brief but excellent introduction to the Journal, Mrs. Whitney feels 
that the book possesses an “eternal quality” which is the result of Woolman’s 
having spent much time and given “much space to the wealth of meditation 
on the divine and human order.” The editor believes strongly that our world 
of today is groping for “more satisfying values adapted to its needs”; she is 
convinced that if the world is to be saved from disaster perhaps, there must 
be a return to religion and first principles. She points out that “to bear 
witness to that kind of religion is Woolman’s peculiar gift.” 

The Journal is best known, perhaps, for Woolman’s many references to 
and attacks upon Negro slavery. Although this institution is no longer a 
concern of present day Americans, Woolman had considerable to say on the 
subject of free labor, especially on the proper relationship between the em- 
ployer and employe. Like Jefferson, Woolman also believed sincerely that 
farming has much more to offer man in the way of real compensations than 
almost any other occupation or career. His reflections on the problems of 
society of his day will strike responsive chords in the hearts of many mid- 
twentieth century readers of this quite amazing Quaker tailor. In short, most 
of the Journal is as alive for us today as it was for his own generation. 

In the present reviewer’s opinion, this edition would be much more useful 
had an adequate index been supplied. As it is, the editor has shortened the 
chapter headings and in so doing leaves the unfamiliar reader with little 
idea of the variety of subject matter dealt with in any given chapter. How- 
ever, Mrs. Whitney has partially compensated for this weakness by adding 
an extremely helpful Appendix E, which contains biographical notes on indi- 
viduals referred to in the body of the Journal. 
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Taking it by and large, this most recent edition of Woolman’s Journal is 
a satisfactory presentation of the thoughts of one whom many are inclined 
to regard as an eighteenth century saint. 


The Pennsylvania State College Burke M. HERMANN 


Life on the Upper Susquehanna, 1783-1860. By James Arthur Frost. (New 
York: King’s Crown Press, Columbia University, 1950. Pp. ix, 172. 
$2.75.) 


To one who has lived four years on the Susquehanna near the junction of 
the East and West branches the term “Upper Susquehanna” means the entire 
New York watershed of that river, including the Chemung and Chenango 
valleys. Professor Frost in his Life on the Upper Susquehanna has con- 
fined his study to that smaller part of the valley draining southward from 
Otsego Lake and Cherry Valley to the Pennsylvania border. The work is 
intended as a “concise history of the Valley” to 1860 with attention to its 
“social, political, economic and cultural development. .. .” The author has 
used Oneonta and Cooperstown newspapers and scattered account books 
and manuscripts, from which he has extracted bits of information that are 
not well known. In general, however, his narrative throws little new light on 
the frontier process, agricultural problems, urban growth, and the cultural 
life of the people. Heavy reliance is placed upon William Cooper’s familiar 
Guide in the Wilderness, and the well known story of Cooper’s success in 
selling his extensive land holdings is retold. Cooper, George Clarke, Jacob 
Morris and Robert Harpur are pictured as “land speculators” who “per- 
formed a valuable service. Without their leadership and capital, settlement 
would have long been delayed.” One might well question the author’s twin 
assumptions that delayed settlement would have been harmful and that the 
speculator performed a useful purpose. Use of David M. Ellis, Landlords 
and Farmers in the Hudson-Mohawk Region (Ithaca, 1946) and Edith M. 
Fox, Land Speculation in the Mohawk Country (Ithaca, 1949) might have 
led to more imaginative treatment of landlord-tenant relations and of the 
tensions that flared into political and physical action. The analysis of political 
strife and the emerging party differentiation is better handled, but here again 
the story adds little to our understanding. Possibly the region is too small 
or the sources too meager to permit a more useful contribution. 

Within such a restricted area as the author selected for his study it 
would seem desirable that the local court records, the deeds, the mortgage, 
tax, assessment, and probate records should be used. We are told that: 


the records of local governmental units are meager and scattered. 
Many are lost. In general, those that have been examined were dis- 
appointing and did not contribute substantially to this study. 


I do not question that they made no contribution to the study, for that is 
obvious; that they could and should have is clear at least to me. Crime and 
criminals, lawyers and their fees, fines and prison terms, assessments, trans- 
actions, mortgages, interest, foreclosures and releases, bankruptcies, natural- 
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ization proceedings, marriages, divorces, births, data in the original census 
schedules of the State and Federal governments—these are all topics which 
invite study. The Historical Record Survey Inventory of the County Archives 
of Albany and Broom counties clearly indicate the possibilities of intensive 
and fruitful research into local history. 


Cornell University Pau. W. Gates 


The Delaware and Hudson Canal. A History. By Edwin D. LeRoy. (Pub- 
lished by the Wayne County Historical Society, 1950. Pp. 95. $2.00.) 


This small volume is a useful and interesting contribution to the history 
of inland transportation in the age of waterways, dealing as it does with 
one of the so-called anthracite-tidewater canals which played so important a 
role in the expansion of cities and industry on the North Atlantic seaboard 
in the generation preceding the Civil War. The rivers in the anthracite 
region were navigable only to a limited degree, and while a certain amount 
of coal from the developing anthracite fields did find its way to the seaboard 
by the river route, this method of transport was attended by serious hazards 
and heavy expense and was hardly feasible for other than small quantities. 
At the time the Delaware and Hudson Canal was projected in the middle 
1820’s to connect the two rivers which were so named, railroads were still 
in the early experimental stage. The day when they would provide facilities 
sufficiently ample and at rates sufficiently low to carry a cheap bulk com- 
modity such as coal to the urban markets, where it was so badly needed, was 
still a half century off. 

The present account is neither systematic nor exhaustive. Much of the 
story is a familiar one to those acquainted with the literature of trans- 
portation history in the East. Nonetheless, the author has embellished his 
account with many interesting and revealing details, especially details relat- 
ing to the technical aspects of canal construction and operation. The text is 
supplemented by numerous maps, scale drawings, freehand sketches, and 
photographs illustrating various features of canal layout, fixtures, and equip- 
ment, which add much to the value of the volume. Although undocumented 
and without a bibliography of sources, the author has included many docu- 
ments related to the history of the canal—rules of navigation, lock tenders 
rules, extracts from official reports, tables of dispatches, newspaper notices, 
and the like. 


The American University Louis C. HuNTER 


Asbury Ridge: New England Outpost. By John Hampton Atkinson. (Boston: 
The Christopher Publishing House, 1950. Pp. 268. $4.00.) 


This volume describes the life of a small community in Hocking County, 
Ohio, during the closing years of the nineteenth century. The author spent 
his youth in this period along Asbury Ridge. Faithfully, and with a trace of 
nostalgia, he describes its daily life, centering his account around his own 
family. He was one of three children who grew up during this period. All 
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the characters mentioned in the volume were persons whom he knew as he 
grew to manhood. It is this realism that gives the volume its attraction. 

Asbury Ridge was settled by New England stock that in part came by 
way of Pennsylvania. It brought along a puritan way of life with its 
emphasis on church and school. Family life was characterized by rustic 
simplicity and isolationism, portrayed so well in Whittier’s Snowbound. A 
sense of thrifty, responsible individualism was inculcated very early in the 
younger members. Games were played before the fireside. The family was 
still the center of life, not the disintegrating unit it is today with each 
member following his own separate interests. 

The author pictures clearly the isolated country life of Currier and Ives’ 
days. Asbury Ridge secured its mail, perhaps once a week, from the town 
of Nelsonville. There farm produce was bartered at the general store for 
a modest list of needed articles. In summer a weekly huckster came to the 
house, and now and then an itinerant Armenian with a pack on his back con- 
taining thread, lace, thimbles, etc. Hospitality was quiet and generous, 
women prided themselves on their cooking, conversation was a bit crude, 
leisure and the ability to relax and play were too often absent. The rifle was 
omnipresent, for game still invited hunting. Music, especially at religious 
revivals, was uplifting. The spirit of the pioneer who helped himself and 
who was determined to win life’s race abounded. The inhabitants of Asbury 
Ridge were reasonably happy. Towards the end of the era described, white 
collars and silk stockings marked the coming standard mold of sophistication. 
Rural simplicity was passing, and the corporation and the city were changing 
the lives of all members of the family. 

This volume will be a treasure to descendants of pioneers in the region 
described and serve as an interesting specific source for life in rural America. 
Others have described it in greater detail, but not with greater realism. It 
was written by the author after he had retired from a successful career of 
college teaching. 


Ohio University A. T. VoLwILer 


Asilum, French Refugee Colony of 1793. By Elsie Murray. Revised edition. 
(Athens, Pennsylvania: Tioga Point Museum, 1950. Pp. 56. Paper, 
$1.25; cloth, $2.00.) 


The striking Susquehanna River site of the “asylum” planned for refugees 
from the French Revolution and West Indian slave revolts, seen from a 
parking overlook and described by historical markers, has attracted the atten- 
tion of tourists as well as scholars to this intriguing project, which was 
also publicized in several recent novels. Dr. Elsie Murray, director of the 
Tioga Point Museum, herein summarizes the results of her diligent researches 
on the subject over a long period of years. 

Azilum—the name is a hybrid of the French asile and the English “asylum” 
—was founded in 1793 under the leadership of General Louis de Noailles, a 
brother-in-law of Lafayette who had himself served in the American Revo- 
lution. Noailles and others active in the passage of moderate reforms by the 
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National Assembly became persona non grata when the Jacobins came into 
power. To some fugitives from the guillotine the United States had a more 
powerful appeal than European havens. A motley group, including liberal 
aristocrats, royal army officers, and non-juring priests assisted by Robert 
Morris and other Pennsylvania land speculators, organized a company and 
constructed on the upper reaches of the Susquehanna a well-planned village 
of about fifty houses, none of which is still standing. Tradition, which Miss 
Murray supports with circumstantial evidence, has it that the imposing 
“Grande Maison” was prepared as a home for Marie Antoinette and the 
young Dauphin. Among the various distinguished visitors to the community 
were Talleyrand, La Rochefoucauld, and Louis Philippe. The restoration of 
conservative government to France drew many of the colonists back to 
their native land to reclaim their titles and estates, whereupon the community 
disintegrated. 

While following essentially the 1940 edition, the author has made some 
corrections and added a number of footnotes in the lengthy appendix. Un- 
fortunately not numbered and not properly correlated with the text, these 
notes somewhat chaotically serve the purposes of documentation, exploration 
of peripheral topics, and a bibliographical essay. The pamphlet’s chief defect 
is its disjointed organization; its chief merits, perhaps, good typography and 
a fine set of illustrations. 

The Pennsylvania State College Ira V. Brown 


Lincoln at Gettysburg: What He Intended to Say; What He Said; What 
He Was Reported to Have Said; What He Wished He Had Said. By 
William E. Barton. (New York: Peter Smith, 1950. Pp. 263. $4.00. 
Reprinted by permission of The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Copyright, 
1930.) 

Peter Smith has made another important contribution in reprinting this 
valuable work, long since out of print. Why it was ever allowed to go out 
of print has been a subject of much discussion and deep regret among those 
who have a special interest in this subject. For it was and remains the fullest 
and most authoritative account, analysis, and general study of all that is 
pertinently involved in Mr. Lincoln’s single visit to Gettysburg. The sub- 
title indicates the scope and the inclusiveness of the study, and it is not mis- 
leading nor disappointing. The book is extremely well written, and Mr. 
Smith has done a creditable job of printing, producing indeed a more handy 
volume than the original edition, yet not omitting anything and including 
photographic reproductions of all five of the drafts made by Mr. Lincoln, 
as well as all other illustrations of the original printing. 


Gettysburg College Rosert ForTENBAUGH 


Gettysburg: National Military Park. By Frederick Tilberg. (Washington, 
D. C.: National Park Service Historical Handbook Series, No. 9, 1950. 
Pp. 52. 20 cents. May be purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C.) 

No. 9 maintains the high standards of quality and usefulness set by 
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the National Park Service in this series. Dr. Tilberg, historian of the Gettys- 
burg National Military Park, has prepared an authoritative account of the 
historical aspects of the subject, with useful information for the visitors. The 
booklet is attractively designed and contains 50 illustrations (some of them 
very rare), a detailed map of the battle area, a detail map of the National 
Cemetery, and a facsimile reproduction of the first page of the second draft 
of the Gettysburg Address, the draft which Mr. Lincoln held in his hand 
during its delivery. The small price of the booklet recommends it for school 
and college use, especially as an excellent introduction for those who plan 
later to visit Gettysburg. 


Gettysburg College Rosert ForTENBAUGH 


Living Together in Pennsylvania. By Genevieve Bowen. (Philadelphia : 
The John C. Winston Company, 1950. Pp. 252. $1.92.) 


A wealth of information about Pennsylvania is provided for children in 
the upper elementary grades in Living Together in Pennsylvania. Facts such 
as the location of the world’s largest hosiery mill at Reading and the world’s 
tallest college building at Pittsburgh are presented in an interesting context, 
and the reader’s attention is held by a rapidly moving account of Pennsyl- 
vania’s excitingly-varied panorama. 

The book is divided into three parts, the first of which gives a good view 
of present-day neighbors in Pennsylvania by means of visits to boys and 
girls in ten different communities as they go about their chores, their play, 
and their schooling. The second provides a glimpse of neighbors in Penn- 
sylvania yesterday by means of a narrative style, and the last slim section 
generalizes briefly in a purely factual manner about the changes that have 
taken place in our state. The effectiveness of this arrangement of going from 
the near to the far is debatable, and certainly the interest built up during 
the first part is diminished by the manner in which the last section is pre- 
sented. 

In format the book is excellent. The pictures, maps, and charts are clear 
and conducive to thinking. The vocabulary lists at the end of each chapter, 
together with the index and bibliography, add to its value as a reference 
book. A separate list of maps and charts would further enhance this value. 

It would be difficult to classify this work as a history, a geography, or a 
work on science. It is just as the title announces, a book on Living Together 
in Pennsylvania in which history, geography, and science all play a part. 
Fitting it is that among the boys and girls visited in Pennsylvania with its 
heterogeneous population should be Nathan, son of a merchant; Sonya, 
daughter of a steel mill worker; Harry, whose great great grandfather had 
been a slave; and Emmie, a Mennonite of Pennsylvania “Dutch” stock. The 
intercultural aspects are well done, and in general the author shows the high- 
lights of Pennsylvania in an effective manner. 


Taylor Allderdice High School, ANN QUATTROCCHI 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Mennonite Community Cookbook. By Mary Emma Showalter. (Philadelphia: 
The John C. Winston Company, 1950. Pp. xviii, 494. $3.50.) 


Pennsylvania German Cookery. By Ann Hark and Preston A. Barba. (Allen- 
town: Schlechter’s, 1950. Pp. xix, 258. $3.50.) 


Amid the flood of regional and specialized cookbooks that have appeared 
in the last few years, these two easily hold their own. No longer does Penn- 
sylvania German (or Dutch; there is no space here to debate the choice of 
terms) art or cookery need an apologist. Even the gourmet, thanks to Miss 
Hark, has become aware of culinary horizons beyond France. The present 
writer, who tasted his first “Schnitz un Knepp” at a tender age, and later 
was surfeited at many a threshing, flitting, and barn-raising, needed no 
further convincing. 

Of the two books, Miss Showalter’s is the more extensive and eclectic. 
It is Mennonite, however, only in the sense that it is a compendium of recipes 
contributed by Mennonites and extends far beyond the confines of Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch cookery, although many of the old favorites are to be found here. 
The author has plundered the treasured recipe-books of many a housewife 
living in Mennonite communities all over the United States and Canada. 
With such a spread her net was bound to bring up a good catch, over four- 
teen hundred recipes in all. As a professional dietician and teacher of home 
economics, Miss Showalter has constructed a cookbook that is beautifully 
organized, easy on the eye, and simple to follow; and it is worth noting, in 
these days of rising prices, that the recipes are fairly economical. There are 
beautiful colored photographs and attractive line drawings by Naomi Niss- 
ley. Each recipe is followed by the name and place of residence of the con- 
tributor, and the book has the authorization of the Mennonite Community 
Association of Scottdale, Pa. 

Pennsylvania German Cookery is strictly a regional cookbook, limited to 
authentic Dutch recipes, to the number of five hundred (which the jacket 
claims as the largest number yet assembled). The dialect names of the dishes 
are usually given, together with the English, and the contributor mentioned. 
But it is much more than a mere cookbook. A lively preface and introduction 
and, interspersed through the text, humorous comments, rhymes, proverbs, 
bits of history and folklore, philological notes, together with interesting draw- 
ings by Eleanor Barba and Edward C. Smith, and photographs of old prints— 
all these make it difficult for any but the most unimaginative or single-minded 
of cooks to stick to her (or his) recipe. It is interesting, for example, to 
learn that the Southern general who captured Chambersburg demanded 
twenty-five barrels of sauerkraut, because his men were suffering with 
scurvy; and that Admiral Byrd, on his third expedition, carried along three 
barrels of Lancaster dried corn. Two apt, and complementary, proverbs to 
remember are: 


En sweebeenichi Sau gleicht niemand. 
Mer sott net bleed am Disch. 


Miss Hark and Professor Barba have drawn upon a common Pennsylvania 
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German heritage and a mutual love of cookery and folklore to prepare us a 
very tasty dish indeed. 


Temple University JosepH A. MEREDITH 


A Directory of the Book-Arts and Book Trade in Philadelphia to 1820 
Including Painters and Engravers. By H. Glenn Brown and Maude O. 
Brown. (New York: The New York Public Library, 1950. Pp. 129. 
$2.50.) 


The introduction of machinery into the processes of bookmaking was the 
most important fundamental change in the printing and publishing world 
since the invention of movable type. The early part of the nineteenth century 
saw the book change from the work of skilled craftsmen into a product of 
the Industrial Revolution. There are few records of the new techniques de- 
veloped after 1800, often by trial and error. Thus, bibliographical studies 
of books of the period are difficult. The present state of knowledge, on 
the American scene, has been well summed up by Rollo G. Silver in “Prob- 
lems in Nineteenth Century American Bibliography” (The Papers of the 
American Bibliographical Society, XXXV (1941), 35-47). Mr. Silver pointed 
out that one of the first steps in exploring these formative years of the 
machine-made book was to list the artisans who took part in their pro- 
duction. This directory is the third to be completed. The other two, also pub- 
lished by the New York Public Library, are: George L. McKay’s A Register 
of Artists, Engravers, Booksellers, Bookbinders, Printers & Publishers in 
New York City, 1633-1820 (1942), and Silver’s The Boston Book Trade 
1800-1825 (1949). 

This work of the Browns is the most comprehensive of the three. Included 
are, “Printers, Pressmakers and printers’ joiners, Typefounders, Inkmakers, 
Papermakers, Binders, Publishers, Booksellers, Vendue masters or auction- 
eers, Painters, Engravers and Mapmakers.” In compiling this work the 
authors have used the obvious sources, city directories and newspapers, plus 
such standard works as Clarence Brigham’s Bibliography of American 
Newspapers and Charles Evans’ American Bibliography. More entries will, 
of course, turn up from obscure sources, but the Browns have completed 
the major part of the work. 

The authors freely admit that the directory contains the inherent weak- 
nesses of the sources. There has been little attempt at critical editorial work. 
The listings are essentially those found in the two principal sources. This 
is undoubtedly a weakness of the work, but the amount of time and effort 
that must go into a project such as this makes us grateful that it is done at 
all. Had the entries been more elaborate, the publication would probably 
have been delayed for years. The introduction warns us of these weaknesses, 
for the authors have passed on all that they learned of the shortcomings of 
the city directories. Directory makers were far from careful workers, and 
anyone who uses these little books should know of the Browns’ comments 
and be warned of the pitfalls. 


University of Pennsylvania Library Tuomas R. ApaMs 
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Federal Records of World War I. Volume I (Civilian Agencies). Volume 
II (Military Agencies). [The National Archives, Publications Nos. 51-7 
and 51-8.] (Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1950-51. 
Pp. xii, 1,073; iii, 1,061. $2.50 a volume.) 


Your Government’s Records in the National Archives, 1950. [The National 
Archives, Publication 51-4.] (Washington: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1950. Pp. viii, 102.) 


Preliminary Inventory of the Records of the United States War Ballot 
Commission. Compiled by Robert W. Krauskopf. [Preliminary Inven- 
tory No. 24, Publication No. 51-11.] (Washington: The National 
Archives, 1951. Pp. v, 4.) 


Preliminary Inventory of the Records of the Office of War Mobilization and 
Conversion. Compiled by Homer L. Calkin. [Preliminary Inventory No. 
25, Publication No. 51-12.] (Washington: The National Archives, 1951. 
Pp. vi, 156.) 

Preliminary Inventory of the Records of the Bureau of Aeronautics, Com- 
piled by William F. Shonkwiler. [Preliminary Inventory No. 26, Pub- 


lication No. 51-13.] (Washington: The National Archives, 1951. Pp. 
v, 9.) 


The Archivist of the United States and his staff are working faithfully 
and efficiently to complete one of the major tasks with which they have been 
charged, namely, that of analyzing and describing the permanently valuable 
records of the Federal Government that have been deposited in the National 
Archives Building. For several years they have been compiling preliminary 
record-group inventories of this material. Twenty-six of these ‘nventories 
have been published, the titles of the three latest appearing at the head of 
this review. 

While this detailed labor has been progressing, the Archivist and his staff 
have endeavored to assist historians and others who wish to consult the 
records of the United States Government, by compiling several finding aids 
that are intended to give a comprehensive view of all the material in the 
Archives Building. The following summary statement concerning their 
recent publications of this character should speak for itself. 


A comprehensive Guide to the Records in the National Archives 
1948 and a brief guide, Your Government’s Records in the Na- 
tional Archives (revised 1950), have been issued. Forty Reference 
Information Circulars, which analyze records in the National 
Archives on such subjects as transportation, small business, and 
India, have so far been published. Records of World War I have 
been described in the Handbook of Federal World War Agencies 
and their Records, 1917-1921, and those of World War II in the 
two-volume guide, Federal Records of World War II (1950-51). 
Many bodies of records of high research value have been edited by 
the National Archives and reproduced on microfilm as a form of 
publication. Positive prints of some 3,500 rolls of these micro- 
filmed records, described in the List of Microcopies of the National 
Archives (revised 1950), are now available for purchase. 
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Of the foregoing publications, the ones of particular interest to American 
historians generally are the comprehensive Guide (1948), a review of which 
appeared in the issue of PENNsyLVANIA History for July, 1949 (Vol. XVI, 
256-258), and the revised edition (1950) of Your Government’s Records in 
the National Archives. The last-named work, first published in 1945, is a 
condensed guide. It describes very briefly the record groups that are de- 
scribed rather fully in the larger Guide, Because of its compactness, it is 
an indispensable item for the brief case of every person who visits the Na- 
tional Archives for the purpose of research. 

Students of the second World War should be highly pleased with the 
Federal Records of World War II, This is a stupendous compilation of two 
stout volumes—the work of many persons who were supervised in this 
labor by Philip M. Hamer. The compilers of this volume have attempted, 
first of all, to reveal the subject content of the records they have dealt 
with by describing the organization and the functions of the agencies, civilian 
and military, by means of which our war effort was prosecuted. They have 
then described briefly not only the records of such agencies that are impor- 
tant for understanding the participation of the United States in the war but 
also those which deal with the effects of the war upon the United States. 
The material of the first volume (Civilian Agencies) is divided into seven 
parts; that of the second volume (Military Agencies) is divided into four 
parts. The work covers, in general, the period from 1939 to 1945, 

Naturally the descriptions of these agencies and of their records, despite 
the enormous size of the two volumes, are sketchy and incomplete. Every 
such compilation has its limitations. The investigator who consults this work 
must remember that it is a guide, not a detailed catalogue of documents. Like 
all other guides, it is intended to be suggestive; it does not relieve the in- 
vestigator of the need to use his imagination. Federal Records of World 
War II is a work that has been well done. 

Two features of this compilation deserve particular mention. One of these 
is the listing, in appropriate places, of the titles of published studies that are 
pertinent to the subjects being dealt with. No pretense is made by the com- 
pilers that these bibliographic notes are exhaustive, but the fact is obvious 
that they are exceedingly helpful to investigators. The other feature that 
should be noted is perhaps even more useful. It is the consolidated index 
which fills more than two hundred pages of the second volume. 

This reviewer believes that all the publications of the National Archives 
should be made accessible to all graduate students in the field of American 
history. 


Bucknell University J. Ortn OLiIeHANtT 


Annual Reports of the Treasurer and the Director of the Historical Society 
of York County for the Year 1950. (York, Pa.: The Society, 1951. 
Pp. 17.) 

During 1950 the Society had 4,007 visitors, of whom 1,332 were engaged 
in research of one sort or another. The accessions to the museum and to the 
library were numerous and valuable. At the end of the year the Society had 
a membership of 734. 
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I. ArtTICLES IN PERIODICALS 


John Birmelin, Distinguished Pennsylvania German Dialect Poet, by Preston 
A. Barba. Historical Review of Berks County, V. 16: No. 3, April- 
June, 1951, 79-80, 95-96. 

Radnor Township’s History, by Richard W. Barringer. The Township Com- 
missioner, V. 10: No. 1, Spring, 1951, 1-4. 

History and Development of the Anthracite Industry, by R. D. Billinger. 
Pennsylvania Department of Internal Affairs Bulletin, V. 19: No. 3, 
February, 1951, 3-9; V. 19: No. 4, March, 1951, 13-27. 

Pennsylvania’s Greatest Builder of Railroads, by Revelle W. Brown. Penn- 
sylvania Department of Internal Affairs Bulletin, V. 18: No. 1, 
December, 1949, 3-4, 20-27. 

Dr. Benjamin Rush’s Journal of a Trip to Carlisle in 1784, by Lyman H. 
Butterfield. Pennsylvania Magasine of History and Biography, V. 74: 
No. 4, October, 1950, 443-456. 

Early References to Pennsylvania in the London Press, by Henry J. Cadbury. 
Pennsylvania Magasine of History and Biography, V. 75: No. 2, 
April, 1951, 147-158. 

Cheltenham Township. The Township Commissioner, V. 9: No. 3, Decem- 
ber, 1950, 1-8, 11. 

The “Commonwealth” and the “Keystone State.” Greater Pittsburgh, V. 32: 
No. 9, October, 1950, 9. 

The Cork Industry as Lancaster Knows It, by Fred J. Daum. Lancaster 
County Historical Society Papers, V. 54: No. 6, 1950, 121-161. 

Dauphin County. Commonwealth, V. 5: No. 2, March-April, 1951, 7, 15-16. 

Bucks County, An Historical Area That Has Become Progressively Modern, 
by Knickerbacker Davis. Commonwealth, V. 4; No. 4, Winter, 1950, 
4-11. 

The Village Blacksmith, Symbol of a Bygone Era, by Alliene S. DeChant 
and J. Sherwood Weber. Historical Review of Berks County, V. 16: 
No. 3, April-June, 1951, 73-74. 

The Burning of the Whorekill, 1673, by Leon de Valinger, Jr. Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography, V. 74: No. 4, October, 1950, 
473-487. 

Biographical Notes on Jonathan Knight (1787-1858), by Harold L. Dorwart. 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, V. 75: No. 1, 
January, 1951, 76-90. 

A Letter From Home, Shenango—The Valley of Steel, by David H. Dumi- 
gan. The Telephone News, V. 47: No. 1, February, 1951, 3-11. 
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Partners in Pennsylvania’s Progress, by David H. Dumigan. The Telephone 
News, V. 46; No. 7, October, 1950, 2-13. 

David Dick, A Meadville Inventor, by Robert D. Duncan. Western Penn- 
sylvania Historical Magazine, V. 33: Nos. 3 and 4, September- 
December, 1950, 102-110. 

Women Doctors of Snyder County, by George F. Dunkelberger. Snyder 
County Historical Society Bulletin, V. 3: No. 3, 1950, 8-12. 

Medicine in Philadelphia and Boston, 1805-1830, by Leonard K. Eaton. 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, V. 75: No. 1, 
January, 1951, 66-75. 

John Smilie, Forgotten Champion of Early Western Pennsylvania, by Ed- 
ward Everett. Western Pennsylvania Historical Magasine, V. 33: 
Nos. 3 and 4, September-December, 1950, 77-89. 

The Society of Catholic Medical Missionaries of Philadelphia, by Francis P. 
Goodall. Records of the American Catholic Historical Society, V. 61: 
No. 4, December, 1950, 237-247. 

The Liberal Republican Revolt of 1872 and the Oil Regions, by Harold M. 
Helfman. Western Pennsylvania Historical Magasine, V. 33: Nos. 
3 and 4, September-December, 1950, 111-124. 

A River With a Past, by Daniel K. Hoch. Historical Review of Berks 
County, V. 16: No. 2, January-March, 1951, 47-50, 63. 

A Political Interpretation of the Whiskey Insurrection, by Alfred P. James. 
Western Pennsylvania Historical Magasine, V. 33: Nos. 3 and 4, 
September-December, 1950, 90-101. 

Samuel Kier . . . Pioneer Oil Refiner. The Orange Disc, V. 9: No. 8, 
July-August, 1950, 22-25. 

Trinity Lutheran Church, The First Two Hundred Years, by Gunnar 
Knudsen. Historical Review of Berks County, V. 16: No. 3, April- 
June, 1951, 66-72, 93. 

Catholicism in Philadelphia, by Hugh L. Lamb. Records of the American 
Catholic Historical Society, V. 62: No. 1, March, 1951, 5-14. 

Peter Kalm, Preceptor, by Esther L. Larsen. Pennsylvania Magasine of 
History and Biography, V. 74: No. 4, October, 1950, 500-511. 

The Plain Tale of Philadelphia and Rudyard Kipling, by Margaret L. Law. 
The Philadelphia Forum, V. 30: No. 7, March, 1951, 20-21, 23. 
Lebanon County. Commonwealth, V. 5: No. 2, March-April, 1951, 2-3, 16. 
Paper As a Critical Commodity During the American Revolution, by 
Eugenie A. Leonard. Pennsylvania Magasine of History and Biogra- 

phy, V. 74: No. 4, October, 1950, 488-499. 

The Berks County Folk Festival, by Lila Lerch. Historical Review of Berks 
County, V. 16: No. 3, April-June, 1951, 82-85. 

Major Andrew Ellicott and His Historic Boundary Lines, by William B. 
McGroarty. Virginia Magasine of History and Biography, V. 58: 
1950, 98-111. 

Historical Progress of the Church in Philadelphia, 1875-1950, by Norman 

MacNeil. Records of the American Catholic Historical Society, V, 62: 

No. 1, March, i951, 15-21. 
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The Catholic Philopatrian Literary Institute of Philadelphia, by Gerald P. 
O’Hara. Records of the American Catholic Historical Society, V. 62: 
No. 1, March, 1951, 23-32. 

One Hundredth Anniversary of Montour County, 1850-1950. Commonwealth, 
V. 4: No. 2, April, 1950, 2-13. 

Dr. Antoine F. Saugrain, First Mineralogist of Pennsylvania, by Wayne 
F. O’Neill. Pennsylvania Department of Internal Affairs Bulletin, 
V. 19: No. 5, April, 1951, 28-29. ; 

Iron and Copper Mining in Caernarvon Township, by Patricia Peirce. His- 
torical Review of Berks County, V. 16: No. 1, October-December, 
1950, 12-15, 25, 27, 29, 31. 
The Pennsylvania State Planning Program, by Francis A. Pitkin. Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal, V. 98: No. 8, April, 1950, 303-305, 331. 
Economy and Its Crafts, by John Ramsay. Antiques, V. 57: No. 5, May, 
1950, 366-367. 

Commodity Price Fixing in Pennsylvania—1676-1800, by Homer T. Rosen- 
berger. Pennsylvania Department of Internal Affairs Bulletin, V. 19: 
No. 4, March, 1951, 3-12; V. 19: No. 5, April, 1951, 13-22, 30-31. 

The Susquehanna and North Branch and West Branch Telegraph Company, 
by William M. Schnure. Snyder County Historical Society Bulletin, 
Vi. 32 No.3; 1950; 3-7. 

The Beginnings of the Perkiomen Valley Missions, by William B. Schuyler. 
Records of the American Catholic Historical Society, V. 61: No. 2, 
June, 1950, 101-109. 

How to Houseclean a State, by Beverly Smith. Saturday Evening Post, 
V. 223: No. 42, April 14, 1951, 38-39, 92, 95-96, 101-102. 

Charles and Eliza Leslie, by Ophia D. Smith. Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History and Biography, V. 74: No. 4, October, 1950, 512-527. 


Amish Backgrounds in Berks County, by Grant M. Stoltzfus. Historical 
Review of Berks County, V. 16: No. 2, January-March, 1951, 38-42. 

Watchdog of the Delaware, by George H. Straley. The Philadelphia Forum, 
V. 30: No. 2, October, 1950, 8-9, 17. 

Catherine Smith, Widow, Revolutionary Maker of Gun Barrels, by Lewis 
E. Theiss. Now and Then, V. 9: Nos. 7 and 8, January and April, 
1950, 179-185. 

Muncy Dam and Lumber Days, by Lewis E. Theiss. Now and Then, V. 9: 
No. 11, January, 1951, 272-277; V. 9: No. 12, April, 1951, 301-307. 

The 27th Senatorial District, Northumberland, Union and Snyder Counties. 
Commonwealth, V. 5: No. 1, January-February, 1951, 2-7, 14-16. 

United States Steel Company, 1901-1951. United States Steel News, V. 16: 
No. 2, April, 1951, 1-26. 

The Underground Railroad in Phoenixville and Vicinity, by Mary H. 
Vanderslice. The Picket Post, April, 1951, 10-13. 

Governor John Blackwell, by Nicholas B. Wainwright. Pennsylvania Maga- 
sine of History and Biography, V. 74: No. 4, October, 1950, 457-472. 
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A Russian Sketches Philadelphia, 1811-1813, by D. Fedotoff White. Penn- 


sylvania Magasine of History and Biography, V. 75: No. 1, January, 
1951, 3-24. 


II, Books AND PAMPHLETS OF INTEREST TO PENNSYLVANIANS 


*Brush Creek Tales, by C. M. Bomberger. Jeannette, Pa.: Jeannette Pub- 
lishing Co., 1950. 108 p. A mixture of history and legends relating to 
a part of Westmoreland County. 

My Cap and My Cape, by Mary W. Brinton. Philadelphia: Dorrance and 
Co., 1950. 262 p. Autobiography of a Philadelphia nurse. 

When the Reading Came to Pottstown, by Revelle W. Brown. (Philadel- 
phia: The Reading Company, 1950). 11 p. 

Blind Pensions in Pennsylvania. Harrisburg: Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, Joint State Government Commission, 1951. 20 p. 

Child Placement and Adoption. Harrisburg : Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
Joint State Government Commission, 1951. 146 p. 

Commonwealth-Owned Forests and Reforestation. Harrisburg: Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, Joint State Government Commission, 1951. 
44 p. 

Public Assistance in Pennsylvania. Harrisburg: Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, Joint State Government Commission, 1951. 173 p. 

Public School Attendance Areas. Harrisburg: Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, Joint State Government Commission, 1951. 62 p. 

Smoke Control. Harrisburg: Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Joint State 
Government Commission, 1951. 41 p. 

Aaron Levy, Founder of Aaronsburg, by Sidney M. Fish. New York: 
American Jewish Historical Society, 1951. 81 p. 

Susquehanna Trolleys, by Gene D. Gordon. (Sunbury, Pa.: The Author), 
1951. n.p. 

The Hershey Story, by Joseph R. Snavely. Hershey, Pa.: The Hershey 
Company, 1950. 384 p. 

Christian Dorflinger, A Miracle in Glass, 1828-1915, by Frederick D. Suy- 
dam. White Mills, Pa.: Wayne County Historical Society, 1950. 44 p. 

History of Armagh, Pennsylvania, by Ralph O. Trexler. (Armagh, Pa.: 
Privately Printed, 1950). 17 p. 


*Incorrectly cited in Volume 18: No. 1, January, 1951, p. 89. 













THE WALAM OLUM 


To the readers of PENNsyLVANtIA History: 

Rafinesque, in his American Nations (Phila., 1836), published 
his translations of the now famous Delaware (Lenape) Indian 
Walam Olum, believed by some students of American prehistory 
to be an authentic historical chronicle of the Delawares and sig- 
nificant as the migration narrative of a portion of the great Algon- 
quian Indian linguistic family. The Walam Olum consisted of 
bundles of sticks or pieces of bark upon which mnemonic ideo- 
graphs, either incised or painted in red ochre, recalled to the nar- 
rators the words of the chronicle as it was passed down from 
generation to generation. 

Rafinesque reported that the original wooden pieces were ob- 
tained from the Delawares who were living on White River, 
Indiana, in the year 1820, by a Dr. Ward “as a reward for a 
medical cure deemed a curiosity.” Rafinesque acquired the mate- 
rial two years later in Kentucky, and from another individual a 
recital of the words to accompany the painted records. His orig- 
inal manuscript transcribing the painted records and the words is 
in the Brinton Memorial Library, at the University Museum, 
Philadelphia. Daniel Brinton published the records in The Lenape 
and Their Legends (Phila. 1885). 

Because the material is reported to have been found in Indiana, 
the Indiana Historical Society is reopening the whole study, at- 
tempting to get the facts about the original records, and to assess 
the authenticity of the legend as prehistory. 

The story of Rafinesque’s manuscript from the time when he 
transcribed the originals down to the present day, is complete and 
documented. But all we can say about the painted records them- 
selves during that time is that some of them may have been in the 
Maryland Historical Society’s Collections for a thirty-one year 
period during the lifetime of Brantz Mayer. 

We have found rather strong circumstantial evidence of a Dr. 
Ward having been on the White River in Indiana in 1820. At the 
same time we have failed utterly to establish any facts surround- 
ing the actual accession of the material by Rafinesque in Kentucky 
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in 1822, except to show that the Rafinesque travels for that year 
were within a restricted area wherein dwelt a Dr. Ward. 

Rafinesque made the categorical claim that the Moravian mis- 
sionary Heckewelder “saw the Olumapi or painted sticks of the 
Linapis.” Studies, however, among the Moravian records at Beth- 
lehem made by Dr. Lawrence Henry Gipson, Bishop S. H. Gapp, 
Dr. Paul A. W. Wallace and others, have so far failed to find any 
reference, direct or indirect, to the Walam Olum. 

Is it possible that some reader of PENNSYLVANIA History has 
old records, letters, manuscripts, Indian “painted records,” or any- 
thing else relating to the Walam Olum? 

Paut WEER 

5650 North Meridian Street 

Indianapolis 8, Indiana 
In behalf of the Walam Olum research 
group of the Indiana Historical Society 











CONTRIBUTORS 


Guy FR&GAULT is director of the Institut d’Histoire de l’Uni- 
versité de Montréal, and member of the Academie Canadienne- 
frangaise. His other works include Jberville le Conquérant and 
La Civilisation de la Nouvelle-France. 


James L. WHITEHEAD was Superintendent of the Survey of 
Federal Archives, at the time he located the Peale material in the 
Philadelphia Mint. At the present time he is Director of the Staten 
Island Institute of Arts and Sciences. 


Wittiam A. Hunter is Senior Archivist in the Division of Pub- 
lic Records, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. 


MELVILLE J. Boyer is head of the Social Studies Department in 
Allentown High School, and Secretary of the Lehigh County His- 
torical Society, in which capacity he has been editor of all their 
recent volumes of Proceedings. 


The cover illustration, a pen-and-ink sketch of the Liberty Bell 
by Guy Colt, is from a leaflet to be published by the Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission. 























Lhe story of an 
historic river 
} and ifs memories 





id 
HERE ARE the tales that haunt the banks of the 
Schuylkill. The early Swedes and Dutch, Valley 
of Forge, anthracite coal, the Pennsylvania German 
ne immigrants, the mansions of Fairmount—all are 
nN woven into a narrative of historical accuracy by an 
author who knows and loves his subject. J. Bennett 
Nolan was born by the river, swam in its waters and 
b- roamed along its banks. Now he has combined the lore 
| of the region into a fascinating story of its younger 
i days. 
in CARL BRIDENBAUGH: “Belongs in the front 
iS- rank of recent works on the American scene.”—N. Y. 
sir Herald Tribune Book Review. 
ell 


~ | |Schuylkill 


By J. Bennetr Notan 
Just published, $3.50 at all bookstores 
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ATTENTION! 


S HOW your interest in the history of your state by 
urging your friends, acquaintances, and fellow 
citizens to join the Pennsylvania Historical Associa- 
tion, and to become interested in its work. Use this 





APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 











(Name of individual or society) 





(Address) 


hereby apply for membership in the Pennsylvania Historical 
Association, which includes a subscription to PENNSYLVANIA 
History. I enclose my check as indicated below: 


Annual individual membership 


Annual institutional membership 





Annual sustaining membership 





Life membership —___. 





Please make checks payable to the Pennsylvania Historical 
Association and mail to the Secretary, PHiLip S. KLEIn, THE 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, STATE COLLEGE, PA. 
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